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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MASSACRE OF MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


I IOTOUS outbreaks against foreigners have been very fre- 

quent in China since the termination of the late war with 
Japan, but the civilized world was totally unprepared for the 
news of the horrible massacres at Whei-Han, a mountain resort 
near Kucheng, in Southern China. A band of Vegetarians—a 
secret political society which is waging ruthless warfare upon 


foreigners and is opposed to the present Government of China 





attacked the homes of the English missionaries, murdering ten 
The 


only American missionary residing at the place, Miss Mabel C. 


persons, five men and five women, and wounding eight. 


Hartford, of the Methodist Mission, managed to escape after re- 
ceiving serious injuries in a struggle with an armed assassin. 
There are unconfirmed rumors of similar outrages upon mission- 
aries in other localities, and there is fear of a general uprising 
The Chinese 
officials are said to be both unable and unwilling to suppress the 


against all foreign residents in Southern China. 


outbreaks. 

Peremptory demand has been made by the American and Eng- 
lish Ministers at Pekin for prompt redress and protection. 
Should the Chinese Government fail to restore order and security, 
the civilized powers may have to interfere and reopen the whole 
Chinese question. ® 


Hold the Chinese Government to Strict Responsibility.—“ This 
is the latest of many such outrages. How many they have been 
it is appalling to recount. ‘To go back only twenty-five years: In 
1870 occurred the Tientsin massacre, when the French Consul, 
the French interpreter and his bride, and twenty nuns were killed 
amid circumstances of revolting barbarity. In 1871 there were 
outrages at Yang-Chow; in 1872 at Hankow and Shanghai; in 
1874 there was a massacre of the French at Shanghai; in 1875 
occurred the Margary murder; and in 1876 the missionaries at 
Foo-Choo were raided and infamously assaulted. The vear 1883 
saw the British concession at Canton burned and a general upri- 
sing against missionaries; there were similar deeds in 1884 at 
Wen-Chow and Teh-An-Fu; and in 1885 numerous assaults and 
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robberies. In 1886 there was a dreadful massacre of foreigners 
at Chung-King; in 1888 riots and burnings at Ching-Kiang and 
Kin-Kiang; in 1889 at Hankow: and in 1890 at Teh-An-Fu 
again. A frightful record was made in 1891, when there were 
riots at Nanking, Wuhu, Ichang, and half a dozen other places, 
houses were burned, and 
maimed, and killed. 
break at Chengtu; 
Kucheng. 

There is no use mincing words over the case. 


missionaries assaulted, 
A few weeks ago there was a similar out- 
and this 


scores of 


now comes crowning horror at 
The Chinese 
Government is responsible for these things, and should be held 
to the strictest accountability for them; if need be, at the can- 
non’s mouth. 

“Until the Chinese Government is taught a lesson in humanity 
it will not forget, the propriety of sending and keeping mission- 
aries, and especially women and children, among such frightful 
perils is seriously to be 
Mission- 
ary work and civiliza- Ma 
tion are needed in 
China; but just now / 
it looks as tho they / 
should be of the kind 
that best gets forward 
upon a powder-cart.” | 
—The Tribune, New |, 
York. 


—_ 


questioned. 


A Mistake to Ex 
pose Missionaries to 
Danger.—‘‘It is a seri 
ous problem that con- 
fronts the 
ries. 


missiona- \ 
They are devo- \ 
ting their lives to the \ 
cause of Christ and \ 
making the greatest \ 7 
sacrifices that can be \ 
conceived to spread 
the influence of His 
Gospel. In many 
places they are meeting with great success, but the reports from 
China are contradictory. Rev. William Ashmore, D.D., of the 
American Baptist Mission, recently wrote: ‘Already the revulsion 
from the old, kindly feeling toward America has begun (in Chi- 
na). Now they are beginning to hate us. It is passing from 
mouth to mouth, from village to village, from province to prov- 
ince, from ruler to ruler, from prince to prince, from beggar to 
beggar, until we can contemplate the possibility of an epidemic of 
ill-will extending over a fourth part of the whole human race.’ 
“Rev. Dr. Williamson, of Che-Foo, corroborated this, saying: 
‘We are not rising in the respect or esteem of the Chinese as we 
expected. Afew years ago there was a general sense of satisfac- 
tion among us at the attitude shown toward us by many officials, 
wealthy civilians, and literary men. 
in all directions. They respect us less than they used to, receive 
our visits less readily. We find it more difficult to rent or buy 
houses, and so on.’ 





MABEL C. HARTFORD, 


Now achange is perceptible 


“It is not necessary to inquire into the causes of this change 
noted in the attitude of the Chinese toward our missionaries by 
Dr. Williamson and Dr. Ashmore. If this change is coming, and 
if there is a growing opposition to the Christians, there should be 
the greater care to confine the mission work to those parts of the 
Empire of China where the civilized governments have represen- 
tatives who can protect these missions. Cheng Tu and Kucheng 
are both far in the interior, and in a country like China, with an 
absolute ruler who represents their religion as well as their gov- 
ernment, with no communication with the outside world, and 
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ignorance and bigotry prevailing, there is no influence whatever 
to protect the missionaries except their own devotion to the peo- 
ple they are trying to help. The missionaries ought not to be 
sent into these remote provinces of China, and there is no occa- 
sion for it, as they could have enough to do nearer the coast and 
in the provinces and cities where the foreign consuls and other 
representatives of the Western powers are to give authority to 
any protection these powers may try to give to the missions.”— 
The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


Our Own Hands are Not Clean.—‘‘ The English may find in 
the recent missionary massacre an opportunity afforded them of 
regaining at Pekin a part, at least, of the influence of which they 
have recently been deprived by France and Russia. No doubt 
the English would enter on such an enterprise for the purpose of 
assuring the security of those who claim English nationality, but 
the situation, apparently, lends itself to existing diplomatic con- 
ditions in a way that is likely to be made of both personal and 
imperial advantage to Lord Salisbury and his government. 

“It is hardly likely that the United States will enter into hearty 
cooperation with England inefforts of this kind, one reason being 
that we are not sufferers in the sense that the English are suffer- 
ers, we have not the diplomatic reasons to urge us to action, and, 
furthermore, we can not approach the Chinese Government with 
the clean hands that the English can. If certain of our people 
have been maltreated in China, some of their property destroyed, 
and they themselves driven out of the place in which they have 
resided for fear of losing their lives, it would not be difficult for 
the Chinese authorities to point out, when the American protest 
against such action was lodged at Pekin, that such form of treat- 
ment did not differ, except on the score of greater humanity, 
from the treatment that Chinese subjects had repeatedly received 
in the United States during the last eight or ten years. Ona 
number of different occasions the Chinese have been made the 
victims of mob violence, and until we are prepared to show that 
we are as civilized as we claim to be, and insure the safety of 
foreigners residing within our borders, we can not honestly get 
into a fine state of indignation when some of our own people are 
treated in much the same manner that we have been too often 
accustomed to treat the Chinese.”—7he Herald, Boston. 


“It may not be a question of inclination but one of ability on 
the part of the Emperor’s Government to give protection to the 
missionaries in the present confused state of affairs in China. If 
that is the situation, the civilized powers must take a hand in the 
pacification of China and give some measure of protection, at 
least, to those who are in the country on a peaceful mission of 
Christian good-will. The horrible Whasang incident may check 
missionary enterprises for the present. It is uncertain whether 
the horror is the beginning of a series of persecutions of Chris- 
tians and foreigners. That English rather than American mis- 
sionaries were the victims of the present slaughter was probably 
purely an accidental circumstance, and Great Britain and the 
United States have a common cause in protecting their subjects 
from further injury and insult in China.”"—7he Ledger, Phila- 
delphia. 


“In the nature of the case, the missionaries can not rely upon 
such a degree of protection from their home governments as 
would guarantee them against all peril. To do that, foreign 
countries would not only have to patrol the rivers, but to main- 
tain garrisons wherever the missionaries might choose to go in 
the interior. However, it is at least essential to keep an ade- 
quate naval force in those waters, and our country must do its 
part, altho, of course, all foreigners may at the present time rely 
upon such protection as the European fleet acting in concert can 
furnish.”— 7he Sun, New York. 


“Such awful occurrences as those which have brought the 
hitherto almost unknown Kucheng into sanguinary prominence 
will not in any way affect the missionary spirit which through 
all the ages has impelled devoted men and women to extraordi- 
nary self-denial and sacrifice in order that good might result from 
their labors, but things ought so to be in this era of the world’s 
history that the volunteers who carry into heathen lands the ban- 
ner of the Cross should at least be protected from physical violence 
of the sort unquestionably permitted by the Chinese governor of 
the province of Fo-Kien.”— 7he Star, Washington. 


“It may be that the missionaries are doing a great deal of good 
in China, but this is doubted by some experienced observers who 
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have studied the situation. Even the Chinese who live in this 
country under the shadow of our churches show little disposition 
to embrace the Christian faith. It is said that they like to attend 
Sunday-schools when they can get pretty young women to teach 
them, but when they return to their dens they are as heathenish 
as they were before. To roll back the flood of paganism in China 
is about as easy a job as Mrs. Partington undertook when she 
seized her broom and tried to sweep back the Atlantic Ocean, ”— 
The Constitution, Atlanta. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 
SALOONS. 


" E agitation over the question of Sunday closing of saloons 

in New York has served to draw even more than the ordi- 
nary attention to the twenty-fifth annual convention and silver 
jubilee of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America which 
opened in this city on Wednesday of last week. The highest 
dignitaries of the church, including the papal legate, Mgr. 
Satolli, were present at the opening exercises and indorsed the 
anti-saloon movement. In the addresses at the sessions which 
followed great stress was laid on the opposition of the church to 
intemperance and the business of liquor-selling. Thus Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, said: 

“There is a stigma on the Catholic name because so many 
Catholics are of intemperate habits, and because of the refusal of 
Catholic saloon-keepers to obey the decrees of the Council of 
Baltimore. In the large membership of this union there is a 
chance to remove that stigma, and when it is removed Christian 
unity, so much sought after and so devoutly desired, will have 
received a great friend.” 

Father Cleary, the President of the Union, spoke of the inso- 
lence of the saloon power and its persistent misrepresentation of 
the attitude of the church. He said: 


“An undue proportion of those professing allegiance to the 
Catholic Church shamelessly inscribed their names above the 
doors of liquor dens, and frequently, with equal ostentation, 
affixed their names to contribution lists for purposes of religion 
and charity. Thus, in the minds of unfriendly critics, the saloon 
and the grand old church of self-denial and traditional sacrifice 
became closely allied. Incalculable injury has been inflicted 
upon the Catholic Church in our country by the alliance of Cath- 
olic names with the infamous business of spreading intemper- 
ance. The sound common sense of the American people empha- 
sizes its hostility to debasing drinking customs. The _ best 
judgment of our people condemns the saloon as the uncompromi- 
sing enemy of religion and country. It defies the will of the 
people and scoffingly makes a mockery of universal suffrage. It 
desecrates the sanctity of our Sunday, and attempts to defend its 
insolent outrage upon the American people by appealing to the 
customs of other times and otherlands. We are not to be ruled by 
the customs of other lands; the sound judgment of the great 
American public is amply competent to regulate its own customs, 
in accordance with the best interests of our common country.” 


Other speakers denounced the Catholic newspapers for publish- 
ing liquor advertisements and allowing pecuniary considerations 
to influence their treatment of the temperance movement. The 
attempt of State Senator O’Sullivan, a member of Tammany, to 
criticize Mr. Roosevelt’s Sunday enforcement policy at one of the 
sessions of the convention was vigorously resented, the delegates 
and audience manifesting warm sympathy with the present move- 
ment for Sunday closing. 

The Union has at present nearly 70,000 members, and in some 
sections of the country its growth is reported to be very encour- 
aging. In others, however, progress is very slow. The dele- 
gates from Illinois, Indiana, and other places complained of “the 
abominable foreign customs” which made the advocacy of total 
abstinence uphill work in the West. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention favor total absti- 
nence, the support of all movements for the restriction of the 
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liquor traffic by moral means, the strict egforcement of excise 
laws, and, particularly, the support of “every legitimate move- 
ment that tends to abolish the sale of intoxicants on the Lord’s 


’ 


Day.’ 
on Sunday and on Saturday night at as early an hour as possible.” 

Following are comments of New York papers on the bearing of 
the Catholic temperance movement on the New York Sunday 


The resolutions also “urge the complete closing of saloons 


closing agitation : 


Politicians’ Eyes Opened.—‘‘ The convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union was, of course, planned to meet in this 
city this week without the least foresight of the remarkable con- 
flict in which it would find the authorities and the saloons. Butit 
could not have been more happily timed if carefully arranged for 
just such a situation. No single event, in fact, since the agita- 
tion began has been of equal moral and political significance with 
the extraordinary demonstration of Catholic sentiment, witnessed 
yesterday, against the arrogant saloon power. 

“That the Catholic Church could have been expected to take 
any other position only shows how inconceivably stupid politi- 
cians can be when they set about it. Her official and authorita- 
tive attitude toward the liquor traffic and the Sunday question 
has long been known. It was eloquently set forth in Archbishop 
Ryan’s sermon yesterday. ‘The church does not lay down any 
absolute and binding doctrine of total abstinence. It does not 
rashly declare liquor-selling of all kinds and under all circum- 
stances to be asin. But it has pronounced and will continue to 
pronounce in favor of temperance, and has stigmatized saloon- 
keeping as an ‘unbecoming business’ for a Catholic. 

“Of course, the peculiar value of this great Catholic demon- 
stration at the present juncture lies in the fact that it reveals the 
existence of an immense political power on the side of the observ- 
ance of lawand a quiet Sunday. The Catholic vote has undoubt- 
edly been largely a Tammany vote. Therefore, some hasty 
political reasoners have argued, Tammany being for an excise 
law to be enforced or not according as the authorities were paid 
or not, and especially for a lawless Sunday, the Catholic Church 
will be for those things, too. No greater mistake could be made.” 
—The Evening Post, New York. 


Alliance between Rum and Romanism Dissolved.—‘It is 
arguable, of course, that the Roman Catholic Church has been 
roused into a position of hostility to the unrestricted sale of liquor 
by the confusion in the American mind of ‘Rum’ and ‘Roman- 
ism.’ Indeed, it was frankly avowed by the Archbishop of Phil- 
adelphia on Wednesday that ‘there is a stigma on the Catholic 
name because so many Catholics are of intemperate habits, and 
because of the refusal of Catholic saloon-keepers to obey the order 
of the Council of Baltimore.’ But it is nevertheless the fact that 
the hostility of the church to the saloon dates back to the Council 
of Baltimore, and that it has been since confirmed and emphasized 
by every authorized representative of the Catholic Church. When 
Archbishop Corrigan, Archbishop Ryan, and Archbishop Ireland 
unite to cheer on a Catholic temperance union, the alliance be- 
tween ‘Rum’ and ‘Romanism’ seems to be pretty thoroughly 
dissolved, and the common politician who had been in the habit 
of relying upon both forces is left in a state of distressing incer- 
titude."— 7he Times, New York. 


Death-Blow to Sunday Opening.—“ The meeting of the Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union in New York city this week we 
regard as providential. This annual gathering has not been held 
in the metropolis for years, and it comes here at a time when 
excise questions are particularly prominent. It will do the poli- 
ticians no harm to learn that the Catholic Church, while not so 
thoroughly committed against the liquor traffic as most Protestant 
denominations, is not the friend of Sunday opening, and that it 
is gradually getting on to strong temperance ground. We be- 
lieve that if the politicians were convinced that a majority of the 
Catholic priests in this city were opposed to Sunday opening, we 
should hear nothing more about such a change in our excise law. 
That a great many of them are against Sunday opening has al- 
ready been demonstrated; and we look for such a weight of in- 
fluence from this week’s convention as will show that the Catholic 
Church in this city prefers the American to the Continental Sun- 
day. "— The Independent (Rel.), New York. 


“The Sunday controversy puts forth occasionally a comical 
blossom. Such is the rejoicing with which people who are accus- 
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tomed to rail over the political influences of the Catholic Church, 
now greet the prospect of support from the Catholic clergy for 
their Sabbatarian fanaticism. 

“It must be acknowledged that we have here another factor 
with which to reckon. It may make itself felt to some degree 
when it comes to a choice at the polls between closed and open 
saloons, that is to say, after option is secured, and should accord 
ingly be another reason for tying none too great hopes to local 
option. 

“There ever remains, however, the comedy for the gods, in the 
sight of the Rooseveltians greeting as their associates the Catholic 
fathers, and the jubilation that Tammany will not be allowed to 
inscribe ‘Free Sundays’ on their banners, because the Catholic 
Church fortunately rules Tammany Hall.”—S/aats-Zeitunyg, 
New York. 

“It will help to convince the outside world that faithful Catho- 
lics are in favor of keeping holy the Day of the Lord.”—74e 
Catholic Review, New York. 


A RACE WAR IN ILLINOIS. 


— and lawlessness seem to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in Spring Valley, Ill. The town is inhabited by 
white and colored miners, and the former, all Hungarians and 
Italians, object to the presence of negro miners “in their midst.” 
Quarrels between the races are frequent, and the town has been 
the scene of much disorder and bloodshed in the last few years. 
The mayor is an Italian-American, and is accused of partiality 
for the white miners and connivance at the maltreatment of the 
negroes. Last week the killing of an Italian by unknown men 
led to an attack by the white miners upon the negro settlement 
in the town and to the demand for the expulsion and discharge of 
the negroes by the mining company. Failure to comply with this 
demand so enraged the Italians that they took the expulsion into 
their own hands and succeeded in breaking up the settlement and 
driving all the negroes out. A number of them were seriously 
injured in the raid. 

It is believed that under the influence of the English-speaking 
miners the negroes will be allowed to return to their homes and 
resume work in the mines. Governor Altgeld anticipates no 
renewal of the rioting, and is confident that the publicity given to 
the disorder has been the means of bringing the conflict to a 
speedy termination. 


Product of Present Industrial Conditions.—‘Spring Valley 
has contributed another bloody page to the history of lawlessness. 
It is, moreover, a bigger blot on the shield of Illinois than any- 
thing that socially volcanic locality has heretofore essayed ° 

“As to the trouble and its causes it is the same old story. It 
will continue to recur so long as the present social conditions 
common to all mining dis- 
tricts exist. Prejudices of 
the low, ignorant, and vi- 
cious once aroused, by fan- 
cied or real wrongs, find re- 
lief in open disorder. The 
weaker is the victim. Un- 
til the social and economic Nunors\ es 
conditions are changed for ed 
the better and the laborer = 
who works for starvation sel" 
wages is dragged from under 
the heel of grasping corpor- 
ations the bloody scenes en- 
acted at Spring Valley yes- 
terday will be among the 
probabilities in the future. 
Until such emancipation 
comes the authorities must 
act with judgment and alert- 
ness.”"— The Mail, Chicago. 


A Cowardly Race War.— 
“The company made the 
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same mistake in settling these miners at Spring Valley that the 
coal men made in Pennsylvania, when they threw out American 
labor to get the benefit of cheaper labor from Europe. Spring 
Valley has been a lawless community ever since they came. A 
year ago these miners went on a strike, as did most of the miners 
in the West, but they did more than strike. They looted the 
stores of the town, defied the sheriff and his deputies, tried to 
murder men who were willing to work, and were checked in their 
lawlessness only when the State troops marched into the town to 
meet lawless force with lawful force. 

“These Spring Valley miners are again on the war-path, be- 
cause negro miners have done just what they did several years 
ago. The negro miners are willing to work where the Italians 
and Huns are unwilling to work, and the negroes are willing to 
accept the wages the Italians and Huns refuse. For this reason 
a mob is organized and an indiscriminate attack made on the 
negroes. This mob does not simply guard the mines to prevent 
the negroes from going to work. It marches against the homes 
of the negroes and presents an armed invasion of peaceable 
homes. It is a race war as cowardly on the parts of the whites 
as any that has occurred in the Southern States, and it is as in- 
excusable. The outrage is the greater in that the perpetrators of 
it secured their places in the Spring Valley mines by doing just 
what they complain of the negroes’ doing. They accepted wages 
for which American miners said they could not live.”—7he 
Inter Ocean, Chicago. 

Iniquity of Imported Cheap Labor.—‘‘ This shameful race war- 
in which a murderous imported rabble has fallen upon and driven 
from their homes a community of inoffensive negroes who had 
ten times more right to their positions than the Italian dregs that 
attacked them, is but a new evidence of the iniquity of imported 
cheap labor. The episode is part of the same evil that cropped 
out at the same place less than a year ago, when the Slavs took 
to pillaging the stores of the neighborhood and murdering those 
who opposed them. 

“The Spring Valley mine-owners have overreached themselves 
in their attempt to get their work done by cheap savages. They 
will have ample evidence to convince them, before they have 
done with their imported labor, that savages are dear at any fig- 
ure. They have seen fit to displace their former miners with a 
lot of European wild beasts, and the consequences are upon their 
heads.”— The Journal, Chicago. 


RESUMPTION OF GOLD EXPORTS. 


FTER the syndicate—what? is the question which the re- 
newal of gold shipments has brought to the front. <A few 
weeks ago about two millions was withdrawn from the Treasury, 
and the Belmont- Morgan syndicate promptly replacedit. Within 
the last fortnight several million dollars have been taken out, 
but the syndicate has as yet taken no steps to protect the Govern- 
ment gold reserve, which, however, is still above the traditional 
hundred million mark. It is said that the syndicate favors a 
moderate efflux of gold for settlement of trade balances in order 
to ease the strain on the exchanges. Its contract with the Gov- 
ernment terminates on October 1, and it is pointed out that the 
Treasury will find itself in the same predicament as that which 
forced it to seek the syndicate’s protection. Its ability to protect 
the reserve has not been increased, and should gold exports con- 
tinue, another bond issue may be found necessary, unless the 
root of the evil is dealt with. Among the remedial suggestions 
made in the press are the retirement of the greenbacks, the use of 
the Treasury's silver for redemption purposes at its market rate, 
the resumption of gold payments to the Government by the banks, 
and increase of revenue through higher duties. We appendafew 
comments on the situation : 


Nothing Alarming in the Gold Situation.—‘“Gold continues 
to go out of the country, and will continue to do so while present 
conditions last. 

“But those conditions are of artificial creation and are subject to 
control by the men who created them, and they do not seem to 
promise harm to the Treasury. 

“The situation in brief is this. The bond syndicate bankers, 
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who are also the largest dealers in foreign exchange, have put up 
the price of exchange to a point at which it is cheaper for persons 
who have remittances to make to ship gold than to buy drafts. 
The syndicate bankers find a handsome profit in selling exchange 
at the high figures they are maintaining, and they are in no way 
embarrassed by the export of a million or so of gold each week. 
It is true that they are under contract to protect the Treasury 
hoard, but they have means of doing that without lowering ex- 
change rates for the present at least. ‘They are heavy holders ot 
gold and can turn into the Treasury any day enough to make 
good all withdrawals. 

“But they are selling exchange ‘short.’ That is to say, they 
are making drafts upon London in excess of their holdings there, 
and they must sooner or later make good the difference—estimated 
at $10,000,000 or $15,000,000—either by the shipment of gold or 
by the purchase of commercial bills when the export trade in 
grain and cotton shall bring such into the market. 

“Ordinarily gold ought to begin coming our way about the 
middle of August, in payment for grain, cotton, etc. But the 
fact that so large an exchange balance has been created will 
necessarily delay the movement. That balance must first be 
liquidated. 

“There is nothing in the situation to excite alarm. The Trea- 
sury hoard is protected, there is plenty of money in the country, 
and it is practically certain that we shall gain during the autumn 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of gold in payment for the excess 
of exports and for American securities bought by foreigners. ”"— 


The World (Dem.) , New York. 


Grounds for Public Anxiety.—‘“ The withdrawals of gold from 
the Treasury last week for shipment to Europe have excited more 
uneasiness than is at all warranted by the amount withdrawn. 
Business men are nervous on the subject because they can not 
measure the situation with accuracy. ‘The action of the bond 
syndicate is a dubious factor in the problem. The public does 
not know in what way or to what extent the syndicate would in 
tervene for the protection of the Treasury if the gold reserve 
should be threatened by an export drain. The public may well 
feel uncertain on this point, for the Treasury officials themselves 
do not appear to have any distinct understanding of the matter. 
But, putting the syndicate out of consideration, we may say, on 
general principles, that a heavy export movement of gold at this 
season of the year would be a very unusual occurrence. Neither 
in August, nor in any of the three months that follow, is a con- 
siderable drain of gold to Europe in the line of business probabil- 
ities. If such a movement shouid set in it would be a marked 
exception to the general rule.”— 7he Herald (/nd.), Boston. 


After the Syndicate—What ?—‘“ Uncle Sam is in the same 
tender and considerate hands during the period of his financial 
convalescence as in the height of the fever five months ago. 
After the syndicate, however, what? These doctors and nurses 
quit the case on October 1. They must be reemployed at a very 
handsome fee if Uncle is to receive a continued application of 
their gold cures. Judging from the rate at which they vaiue 
their present services, $10,000,000 will be about the figure for a 
full year’s treatment from that date. Your Uncle will hesitate 
a long time before concluding such an arrangement, and will 
probably try to walk alone for a little while again. 

“All that the syndicate has done has been to give the country a 
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breathing-spell and help it for the time being to forget our finan- 
cial difficulties—even supposing that a sale of securities to Europe 
is effected large enough to overcome the outward current of for- 
eign charges above a balanced export and import merchandise 


movement, and turn the flow of gold this way. The banks are 
seeing to it that none of this gold shall find a way into the Federal 
treasury; and the additional obligations to Europe thereby 
created only go to increase the burden of annual foreign indebt- 
edness to be settled by shipments of the yellow metal. 

“It is thus only too plain that Uncle must keep to his bed and 
reemploy the present corps of doctors at rates calculated to cause 
him to writhe in pain, as well as humiliation, or the banks must 
resume their proper office of supplying gold on demand. Other- 
wise, the next season of adverse trade balance, and every such 
season thereafter, will bring ov an attack of the old complaint in 
away not calculated to promote financial stability and confidence. 
The best -service the syndicate can now render is to employ its 
great influence and power in inducing the metropolitan banks to 
resume their normal functions in cashing the claims upon them 
in whatever money is preferred by those presenting the claims. 
Until they do this full confidence in the stability of the gold 
standard can not well be restored."—7he Republican (/nd.), 


Springfield. 


The Gold Exports a Safety-Valve.—“‘On the one hand, such 
great success has so far attended the syndicate’s gigantic under- 
taking that skeptics have been silenced. On the other hand, it 
has for some weeks been obvious that the syndicate was carrying 
a heavier and heavier burden, as when a river is dammed and the 
flood mounts higher and yet higher. This, then, is just now the 
vital point in the undertaking. The stoppage of gold exports is 
keeping prices abnormally high in this country, or, in other 
words, is a powerful influence in producing the ‘prosperity’ which 
is everywhere being remarked. But these high prices are bring- 
ing more and more goods into the country to be paid for, and 
payment is being made by transferring the debt of the importers 
to a debt assumed by the syndicate bankers. Day after day the 
process is being repeated, with the foreign exchange market 
nearer and nearer to the bursting-point. 

“‘Under the circumstances, therefore, the present gold exports 
are acting as a sort of a saftey-valve. The gold congestion, ex- 
hilarating tho it may be, is thus being relieved. And provided 
the syndicate can protect the Treasury gold, it is more than pos- 
sible that a new and better form of confidence will be created, if 
it be found that gold exports are not inseparably connected with 
national bankruptcy. Mr. Morgan has already said that the first 
interest of the syndicate was to protect the Treasury and not to 
stop gold exports. And if it be found that he can do the one 
while letting the other return to natural commercial conditions, 
the greatest good will have been accomplished.”—7he 7Jyran- 
script (Rep.), Boston. 


The Banks Must Pay Gold.—‘“ There are those who imagine 
that, now that the syndicate has done so much to restore confi- 
dence and to repair the machinery of business, ‘affairs may be 
safely left to run themselves.’ 
mistake. With all its help, the syndicate has lett the main thing 
undone. The real difficulty to be remedied lies in the inability 
of the Treasury to get and to keep enough gold to maintain its 
reserve and preserve gold payment. There alone centers the 
disease. The syndicate has loaned the Government enough gold 
to satisfy its wants for a few months; but it has done nothing to- 
ward either stopping the future export drain or bringing back to 
the Government its wonted gold income through the banks in 
payment ¢for customs duties. It follows, therefore, that all the 
recovery of confidence and of business is based upon a transient 
operation which, when withdrawn, will leave us where we were 
before last February; unless the banks, the only possible source 
of lasting remedy, come to the rescue by resuming gold payments 
to the Government.”—7he Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New 
York. 


This is a very narrow-sighted 


Make Silver an Available Asset.—‘ If the syndicate has grown 
tired of trying to keep it here there seems nothing to prevent a 
repetition of the same trouble that we saw a few months ago, a 
diminishing Treasury and a sale of bonds to replenish it again, 
and so on indefinitely, or until we go into bankruptcy. By what 
method, asks 7he Journal of Commerce, can the Treasury keep 
good its gold reserve ‘if the banks continue to withhold gold from 
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the customs revenue and still meet the export demand for gold 
by drawing it from the Treasury.’ There is no way of doing it 
unless the law is changed. The key to the immediate situation, 
as we have pointed out time and again, is to turn the hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of silver bullion now in the Treasury 
Jroman unavailable into an available asset, by using it for pur- 
poses of redemption at its market value. We notice a strong 
letter by a Boston man in 7he Springfield Republican, urging 
the same thing. The Treasury is in a hole, and this is the first 
step—not the last but the first step—out.”— 7he Voice (Proh.), 
New York. 


A Queer Financial Policy.—“‘The present tariff is evidently 
not yet a first-class revenue producer, and the Government's 
financial policy, which consists principally in hiring some one 
else to do the business that ought to be done by the Administra- 
tion, is not a conspicuous success. The Treasury is protected 
just to the extent that the syndicate intervenes, and no more. 

“When gold began to flow out some days back, the syndicate 
came to the front with two millions and replenished it. This 
little leak has now been followed by a larger one, and, we pre- 
sume, the syndicate will come to the rescue again, but this sort 
of business will grow monotonous after a while, and the leak may 
get so large that the syndicate will be unable to repair damages. 
Besides, the contract with the syndicate only runs for two months 
more, and then the Government will either have to perform its 
constitutional functions, or farm them out under a new contract 
and pay another ruinous premium for its incapacity. It is rather 
an expensive business to pay from twenty to twenty-five millions 
of dollars’ premium per annum to insure the Treasury against the 
withdrawal of gold, especially when it can be readily prevented 
by judicious legislation, or a statesmanlike administration of the 
Government. Luckily the Treasury’s condition has no apparent 
effect upon business.”— 7he American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


“All trustworthy observers are agreed that the preponderance 
of evidence shows that we are at the beginning of a period of 
advancing prosperity, and this evidence is likely to be very much 
strengthened as the fall monthsadvance. Nevertheless, it is still 
the plain duty of all reasonable men to recognize that even the 
limited consequences of the late exports would be impossible if 
the currency were in a sound condition; that the beneficent influ- 
ence of the syndicate loan has not permanently changed the situ- 
ation of the Treasury, and that not merely the steady prosperity 
but the safety of the country from needless disturbance can only 
be assured by a real correction of the proved defects and evils of 
our currency system.”— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 

“The most thoughtful and conservative business men of the 
country very clearly perceive that the United States can not con- 
tinue to depend on the efforts of a rich syndicate of bankers to 
stand between the Government and ruin. 
manipulations of the syndicate. 
bonds. 


There is an end to the 
There is an end to the issue of 
3ut what will the end be? It is claimed that this Gov- 
ernment, the strongest and the most powerful on the face of the 
2arth, is now shielded from bankruptcy by the efforts of a half- 
dozen of the rich bankers of New York and London. 3ut an end 
to this sort of protection must come after a while, and when it 
does come, what then?”—7%e Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


or 


Che bond syndicate has made its clean-up and it does not care 
a snap whether gold is exported or not. Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that it would like to see sufficient exportations of the 
yellow metal in the next two months to cause another bond issue, 
which it has an absolute option to handle on its own terms if 
made before October1. The syndicate is more interested in 
securing profits on its bond and stock deals than in sustaining the 
credit of the country or the solvency on the gold standard of the 
Treasury Department, and it will do exactly what is surest to give 
it the largest returns on all its transactions regardless of the 
effect upon the country or any of its interes’s or industries.”"— 


The Republican (Rep.), Denver. 


FIRST TRAMP: “ All I have in the world is a counterfeit quarter.” 
Second Tramp: *‘ And all I have is a plugged dime.’ 
Both: ‘* Let’s hold a monetary conference !""— 7he Free Press, Detrott. 


AS to the trolley wires, 
It has been found 
Cheaper to put the people 
Under the ground. 
—The Tribune, Chicago. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


TRIKING differences between the industrial conditions in 
England and this country, in respect of the employment of 
women, are disclosed by a recent parliamentary report prepared 
by Miss Collet for the Board of Trade. The report deals with 
the changes in the number of women and children employed in 
gainful occupations that have occurred since 1880, and several 
important conclusions are drawn by the author in direct contra- 
diction of popular impressions on the subject. Not only does the 
increase in the number of employed women appear to have been 
very slight, but certain statistics show that the percentage of 
married women in gainful pursuits is steadily diminishing. We 
reproduce an editorial from 7he Speaker, London, in which the 
principal points of the report are noted and discussed : 


“There is, we think, a popular impression that working-women 
have in the last few years encroached very rapidly upon the 
sphere where only men had worked before, and have claimed an 
ever-increasing share of the occupations which had previously 
been monopolized by man. We have read so much of revolted 
daughters, we have seen so many able women ‘training them- 
selves for professional careers, we have found women so ready to 
avail themselves of the still scanty openings which have been 
offered to them, that alarmists have even been heard to wonder 
what would become of the livelihood of men, and to prophesy 
that the robuster sex would soon be ousted from many remuner- 
ative careers. But before the logic of a Board of Trade report 
such vain illusions disappear. . . . 

“The first point which rouses the attention is the stationary 
nature of the figures given. In 1881 out of every 1,000 women 
340 were returned as.‘occupied’ in the census report; but ten 
years later, in 1891, the number had risen only to 344. That is 
to say, that the number of women employed has scarcely varied 
during the last ten years, and that, as Miss Collet points out, ‘the 
current view that women’s employment is rapidly extending, 
and that women are replacing men to a considerable extent,’ is 
not confirmed by facts. On the contrary, among women of the 
industrial classes—in other words, among working-women proper 
—the percentage of employment tends to decrease rather than to 
rise. But this tendency is compensated by an increase in the em- 
ployment of young girls, and by a marked increase in the em- 
ployment of single women of the middle class, who for want of 
interests or for want of money, missing or disdaining marriage, 
and perhaps anxious as to the prospects of the future, devote 
themselves to a definite career. While single women are thus 
finding occupation, married women are, happily, retiring from 
the lists. The reports of the textile and clothing trades show a 
diminishing percentage of married women among their employees, 
and especially of young married women between twenty and 
twenty-five. In the North, it is true, women who marry are still 
far less ready to give up their work than women who marry in 
the South. While the working-girl of Somersetshire looks on 
marriage asa release from industry, and consequently regards 
her employment as a stop-gap to help her through the years of 
maidenbood as best it can, the working-girl of Lancashire, with 
her greater opportunities and larger earnings, looks on her work 
as the occupation of her life—an occupation which marriage must 
not be allowed to interrupt, and which is far more important than 
domestic duties—and regards it with a pride and interest almost 
unknown among her sisters of the South. .. . 

“Another point of much interest emerges out of these statistics 
of the Board of Trade. Is the competition of women in the labor 
market seriously detrimental to the employment of men? On 
that question Miss Collet’s negative is unhesitating and com- 
plete. In the last few years the rivalry of women has made 
practically no difference. Alike in 1881 and in 1891 the percent- 
age of males returned as occupied was 83, and of females 34. 
In 1881 ‘there were only 17 males in every 100 who could possibly 
be added to the ranks of the occupied, whereas there were 66 
females in every 100 upon which to draw for an increase of wage- 
earners; and yet in 1891 this available surplus had not been 
diminished by one in the 66.’ It is true that in the boot and shoe 
trade and in the tailoring trade the employment of females has 
increased relatively to the female population, and the employ- 
ment of males has decreased relatively tothe male population ; 
but in both cases the change is due to a decrease in the employ- 
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ment of elderly men. But the general rule is that, wherever 
women have been called upon to undertake work previously done 
by men, this demand for women’s labor has been preceded or 
accompanied by a rapid and abnormal demand in the same trade 
for men.” 


A remarkable increase in the number of children employed is 
noted in the report, but, on the whole, in the opinion of 7%e 
Speaker, the facts and figures are reassuring enough to dissipate 
the fears of the alarmists. It says in conclusion: 

“It is satisfactory to find employment increasing for singie 
women who need it. It issatisfactory to findemployment dimin- 
ishing in the case of young married women, who are better with- 
out work. It issatisfactory to find that there is no present ground 
for apprehending any destructive rivalry in the struggle for work 
between women and men. These points at least are clear where 
much else is still uncertain, and for those who feel that social 
reform need not be inevitably noisy there is something cheering 
in the dry but sober optimism of the Board of Trade report.” 


In the United States, it will be remembered, the increase since 
1880 of the number of women engaged in gainful occupations was 
shown to be enormous by recent census statistics, while the in- 
crease as to men was relatively small. 





POLITICAL TIMIDITY OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ASPIRANTS. 


HE timidity of Presidential “ possibilities” during the twelve- 
month preceding a national campaign is almost proverbial, 
and of late newspaper paragraphers have been poking fun at the 
candidates’ reluctance to take any definite positions on silver, 
tariff, or any other great question on which the people are 
divided. An editorial in 7he Century (August), reviewing the 
“season of timidity,” reminds the politicians of the danger of 
their course and recalls lessons from our political history which 
show the admiration of the people for bold and manly utterances. 
The editor does not deny that there are apparently strong rea- 
sons for caution, and admits that men have often been nominated 
because of their unknown views and absence of record, but he 
sees another side to the matter. We quote: 


“We believe that in every case in which a candidate has dis- 
regarded all the usual tactics of timidity, has declared his honest 
convictions on the great questions, or the greatest question, of 
the day, and has trusted to the people rather than to the profes- 
sional politicians for support, he has gone into the national con- 
vention of his party with such a popular demand for his nomina- 
tion that the delegates have been forced to yield to it. It was 
Lincoln’s refusal, at Springfield, in June, 1858, to strike out from 
his speech the famous passage, ‘A house divided against itself 
can not stand. I believe this Government can not endure per- 
manently half slave and half free,’ which made him President of 
the United States two years later. When he submitted the speech 
in advance of delivery to the politicians of his party, men who 
were pushing him forward for high political honors, they were 
unanimously of the opinion that that passage should be stricken 
out. Lincoln listened to them politely, as usual, and when they 
had all spoken said: 


‘Friends, this thing has been retarded long enough. The time has 
come when these sentiments should be uttered; and if it is decreed that I 
shall go down because of this speech, than let me go down linked to the 
truth —let me die in the advocacy of what is just and right.’ 


The conscience of the country recognized in that speech the high 
note of a fearless devotion to duty—a note which in all times the 
American people has heard joyfully, and followed in irresistible 
numbers. 

“The practical politicians are seldom or never able to recognize 
this power in politics. They were sure that Lincoln had ruined 
himself in 1858, and their successors were equally sure that Mr. 
Cleveland had ruined himself in 1891 when he wrote his letter 
against free silver coinage. They were more sure of it when 
the regular party organization of Mr. Cleveland’s own State re- 
fused to support him for renomination in the following year; but 
the people, remembering the silver letter, took possession of the 
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convention and insisted that the politicians must give way to 


them. It is impossible to cite an instance in which the people 
have failed to come to the support of a candidate who trusted his 
future to them on an issue of principle and devotion to duty. It 
is very strange that so many candidates, men who have a high 
sense of honor, and who, if elected, would undoubtedly fill the 
office of President creditably to themselves and usefully to the 
country, fail to profit by these examples from our history. It is 
an uncontrovertible fact that Presidential candidates, without the 
support of party machines and without the sympathy of the pro- 
fessional politicians, have proved more powerful inelections than 
the first choices of the machines and the idols of the politicians. 
Why can not our candidates of to-day learn from this that the 
people are so much more powerful than the politicians that any 
man who has the people behind him is certain to win? Why can 
riot they learn also that by acting as real leaders of the people, 
guiding them to wise action, they best serve their country and 
strengthen the cause of popular government throughout the 
world ?” 


A SIGNIFICANT INDUSTRIAL ALLIANCE. 


STEP which is regarded as significant of the impending 
substitution of electricity for steam power on the railroads 
has been taken by the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadel- 
phia and the Westinghouse Electric Company of Pittsburg. 
These two great companies are reported to have entered into an 
alliance or partnership for the purpose of promoting the use of 


electric power on railroads. The Baldwin Works employ a force 


of about five thousand men and are said to supply more locomo- 
tives to the railroads than any other concern, while the Westing- 
house Company is one of the largest electrical concerns in the 
world. Speaking of thealliance, 7he Philadelphia Ledger says: 


“It may be, and probably is, true that the only thing now 
contemplated is a union of forces, each plant being employed for 
that division of the work for which it is best suited, but partner- 
ship would not have been thought of, much less arranged, if the 
shrewd business men at the head of both concerns had not fore- 
seen a great increase in the demand for electric motors of consid- 
erable power, which demand they can best supply by working 
together. 

“The combination is a very strong one, not only financially 
but in ability. The Baldwin works are admirably equipped for 
the construction of the mechanical parts of electric motors of 
great size and power, and they command the services of able 
mechanical engineers. The Westinghouse Company is also well 
equipped for electrical constructions of all kinds, and has a staff 
of electrical engineers distinguished for knowledge and inventive 
ability. Both employ electric motors largely for moving 
cranes and handling heavy machinery, and the men have grown 
familiar with the construction and methods of handling such 
motors. They can, moreover, readily turn under the guidance of 
electrical engineers from the construction of steam locomotives 
to the construction of electric motors, much of the work on the 
latter being purely mechanical and similar to that on a steam 
engine.” 


The New York Fvening Post comments on the alliance as 
follows: 


“It seems to indicate that economies long anticipated in theory 
have been realized in part, and that our existing railroads will 
presently enter upon the great work of substituting stationary 
for movable sources of power. For this, after all, is what is in- 
volved in what is commonly spoken of as the substitution of elec- 
tricity for steam. Really what is substituted is the stationary 
boiler and engine house for one that travels about on wheels. 
Instead of generating the power required to move every train of 
cars in immediate connection with that train, the power is to be 
generated at one spot, and drawn off where and when it is 
wanted. Perhaps the time may come when our magnificent loco- 
motives, the pride of our ablest mechanicians, will be contem- 
plated by posterity as curious instances of misapplication of 
power and waste of fuel. Already, when we compare the noise- 
less flow of energy through a slender wire with the terrific haste 
of hurling threugh space a locomotive weighing a hundred tons, 
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we seem to feel that the old order must soon change. ‘The possi- 
ble economies in the wear of machinery and bridges and track are 
so great as to make it seem necessary that they should soon be- 
come practicable.” 


CAUSES OF LARGE FORTUNES AND LOW 
WAGES. 


R. EDWARD McGLYNN, 
nomic matters indirectly led, a few years ago, to his ex- 
communication by the Catholic Church, has not undergone any 
change of opinion since his reconciliation with the organization 
at Rome. 


whose radical views on eco- 


He still advocates the single tax as a remedy against 
land monopoly, and he believes that many large fortunes are the 


result of crimes against the people and the state. In a brief arti- 


cle in Donahoe’s Magazine (July, Boston), he discusses the 
methods of preventing the accumulations of large fortunes and 
raising the standard of the laboring people. In his introductory 
remarks he says: 


“It is possible for men to make honestly, as the world holds 
business honesty at present, fortunes such as the Vanderbilts 
possess, or the Astors, which run into the hundreds of millions. 
It is not because these people are dishonest that their fortunes 
grow, but that the leaders of the people are either ignorant or 
indifferent in watching the channels through which wealth flows 
from the individual laborer into the common treasury. It is the 
machinery of distribution which is at fault. When, therefore, 
labor has made its daily contribution to the world’s support, if 
the processes of that contribution are carefully studied, from the 
moment the laborer touches the raw material which he is to con- 
vert into wealth until the finished product is placed in the hands 
of its user, it will be seen that the makers of colossal fortunes 
have taken possession of every important point in the process, 
under cover of law and custom, and are turning the wealth, 
which should fall into the treasuries of the millions, into their 
own.” 


Dr. McGlynn states that in seeking to account for large for- 
tunes and their corollary, low wages, three principal matters 
have to be carefully studied: land and other natural bounties 
upon which man exercises his faculties, the means of transporta- 
tion, and the medium which facilitates the exchanges of products. 
It will be found, he says, that the people have been indifferent to 
them, while money-makers have been exceedingly attentive. We 
quote : 


“To take possession of these natural bounties, to monopolize 
them under cover of law and custom, and to make all men who 
would use them pay beforehand for the privilege, have been the 
aim of the money-makers since time began. It is an easy{matter 
to run up a fortune of one hundred millions when you can tax for 
two or three decades the millions who must buy bread and meat, 
timber and coal, cotton and wool, which all come from the land. 
This is what has been done directly in European countries, where, 
as in the British nation and in Ireland, millions of acres have 
been seized by the few under cover of the law, and the people 
have been compelled to pay first for permission to get at the land, 
then for permission to continue their labor on it. 

“The same thing happened indirectly in this country when 
millions of acres were given to the great railroads, and capitalists 
were permitted to get hold of millions more by various subter- 
fuges, all to be held with a tight grip until the tide of im’ yra 
tion had swelled these properties to untold values, whem the 
were sold off at rates that made millionaires as common in this 
country and in Europe as knights in England. The readers of 
newspapers are well acquainted with the career and the methods 
of the coal barons of Pennsylvania and elsewhere, who got hold 
of the great coal-producing districts under cover of law, and for 
forty years have levied tribute on consumers and miners alike by 
every device that human ingenuity could invent without regard 
to justice. 

“Just as the few get control, almost absolute control, of the 
natural bounties, so they also get control of the means of t. ans- 
portation in acountry. What this means is best comprehended 
by the statement that society makes no advance without a proper 
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exchange of commodities; for civilization to improve on every 
side, men must have the greatest facilities for exchanging the 
work of their hands. . Ease of transportation is, therefore, as 
vitally necessary to the laborer as ease in getting at the natural 
bounties; and as all men are laborers in the true sense of the 
word, the few who have placed themselves in charge of the trans- 
portation facilities of a nation get incredibly rich in the briefest 
time, because they tax more thoroughly and absolutely every 
human being in their jurisdiction than does the Government 
itself. 

“The Vanderbilts are worth perhaps a third of a billion to-day. 
How did they get it? By hard labor? No. By using the privi- 
leges foolishly granted them by the foolish people: the right of 
way over the State of New York; the right to fix what rates of 
freight and passage the citizens of the community must pay to use 
their own roads; the right to hold immense domains of the State 
as the creation of their own hands. . . . No individual or cor- 
poration should be allowed to amass billions out of these public 
properties. . . 

“The same may be said of the medium of exchange—money. 
Here again the world seems to be all at sea as to the elementary 
principles of this problem; tl.2 money-lenders alone have fixed 
and profitable principles, which enable them to tax every human 
being who uses money, for the use, and for the continuance of 
the favor to use it. They have placed themselves between men 
and the medium of exchange, just as others have placed them 
selves between men and the natural bounties, between men and 
the facilities of transporting goods to market. How can they 
help getting millions together as the Rothschilds have done; 
millions, again, that should be in greater part passing into the 
treasury of the community.” 


Promising to make specific application of these views in a fur- 
ther contribution, Dr. McGlynn thus summarizes his conclusions : 


“Organization is good to keep up the price of labor, to secure 
sound legislation, to force employers to house their workers well, 
landlords to provide good tenements, and so on; but the root of 
all our difficulties, the explanation of our unequal social condi- 
tions, the cause of our large fortunes and low wages, is to be 
found in the common indifference to the three necessities of social 
and civilized life. Before we can raise wages permanently, and 
make the Vanderbilt and the Carnegie fortunes as impossible as 
they are unnecessary, we must learn how to keep the natural 
bounties, the means of exchange, and the medium of exchange 
free from the speculator’s tax, his interference, his tyranny.” 


Silver in Western State Conventions.— Democratic State con- 
ventions were held last week in Iowa, Missouri, and Mississippi. 
Silver was the chief issue in all, and the results of the struggle 
are studied with interest. In Iowa the free-silver men were de- 
feated; free-coinage resolutions were rejected by a vote of 652 
to 420, and a plank was adopted reaffirming the currency declara- 
tion of the last Democratic national convention. But in Missouri 
and Mississippi the free-silver Democrats were victorious, and 
carried their resolutions in favor of free coinage at 16 to 1 by this 
country “without waiting for the approval of any other nation.” 
The anti-silver Democrats do not regard the result as discourag- 
ing, and look upon their Iowa victory as far more significant than 
their defeats in the other two conventions. Commenting on the 
outcome, Zhe New York Sun (Dem.) says: “It is gratifying to 
observe that in all of these conventions the issue was clearly 
defined and squarely met. That should be the case in all the 
Democratic conventions which are to follow. Whatever the 
result, let there be no straddling.” 


The Bicycle and Minor Trade,—Complaints are heard in sev 
eral large cities that the bicycle has been making havoc among 
certain lines of trade. It is estimated that this year about 450, - 
ooo machines will be sold, and the demand next year promises to 
be still greater. Zhe New York journal of Commerce says: 
“A half-million bicycles would cost their buyers thirty-five or 
forty million dollars, probably, taking the cheap and the dear 
machines together. The willingness of the people to spend that 
amount of money for what is in most cases merely a pleasure, tho 
in many cases some utility may be combined with the enjoyment, 
is the most convincing proof we know of that the country is not 
in straitened circumstances, especially as a very large proportion 
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of the people who buy wheels are not in the habit of indulging 
freely in luxuries. The money paid for the wheels is not an 
extra earning; it comes out of incomes rather smaller than usual, 
and what is spent on bicycles must be saved from other direc- 
tions. Dealers in cigars find their customers who are buying 
wheels on the instalment plan taking to the cigarette or the pipe; 
keepers of restaurants find their customers reducing their orders, 
or carrying lunches from home; theaters find there is a less de- 
mand for tickets; the dealers in articles for feminine adornment 
find the demand for ribbons and gloves, and even for dress goods, 
decreased. The bicycle is accused of revolutionizing the observ- 
ance of Sunday and depopulating the churches, of revolutionizing 
feminine costume and hastening the universal reign of trousers, 
of depreciating the value of horses to the ruin of farmers and 
livery stable-keepers, and now it is paralyzing minor trade.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


GOLD continues to go out by way of the spigot. The bunghole has not 
yet started.-—7he Herald, Boston. 


THE. Chinese are terrific fighters when there isn’t any war.—7he Star, 
Washington. 


IT is rumored that the few persons who were not killed by Holmes con- 
template organizing and holding reunions.— 7he Mazl, Chicago. 


THE social upper crust is usually based upon the financial dough beneath. 
—~ Puck, New York. 


IF Mr. Cleveland refuses a third term, he will go into history as the man 
who did not add insult to injury.—7#e 7rzbune, Detroit. 


FEMALE bandits are terrorizing Oklahoma. Thenew woman really must 
learn to restrain herself.—Z7he Recorder, New York. 


THE Chinese variety of vegetarianism should be discouraged by the 
great powers as dangerous to human life.—7he Press, New York. 


’ 


“TAKE the saloon out of politics.’ 
A good idea surely. But how would its realization suit the politicians on 
both sides of the swing door ?—Fvening J7elegram, New York. 


THE BICYCLE FACE.—‘*Cobble: Whatdo you suppose the worried, anx- 
ious look on the faces of the bicycle riders means?’ 

Stone: ‘* Most of them haven’t paid for their wheels yet.”—7ke Heradd, 
New York. 


‘**S1IR,’’ said the indignant alderman, “are you not aware that were 1 to 
vote for your measure I would be exposed to the condemnation of all the 
good citizens in my ward? And that sort of thing,” he added, lowering 
his voice, “‘comes pretty high, you know.’’— 7he Journal, /ndianapol’s. 

















NURSE REID: ‘Oh, sir, he is a skelington alongside of what he'd ‘a’ been 
if the McKinley cow had lived.” 
—From Harfer’s Weekly. 
Copyright, 1895. By permission of Harper & Bros. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SOCIAL * TENDENCIES” IN FICTION. 


\W HEN it comes to the writing, or rather the reading, of fic- 

tion, the story pure and simple is what the great major- 
The North 
Review (August), Mr. Andrew Lang arrays himself with this 


ity of persons want. In an article in American 


majority, and has something to say about “ tendencies” and “ prob- 
lems” in light literature. He observes that if we are trying to 
understand the “tendencies,” the main currents of thought and 
sentiment, in any past age, we do not pay particular attention to 


its light literature. He finds that plays and novels of the past 


give little of the grave information which we seek in old works of 
philosophy, history, and theology. He cites Greek plays as ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but adds that “if any one calls Greek plays 


” 


light literature, we ‘disable his judgment. Mr. Lang notes 
that in all the plays of Shakespeare, in an age when the drama 
was to the world what the novel is to-day, we find but little of 
was the 


“tendencies.” The great contemporary “problem” 


sequel to the English Reformation. The attempt at a theocracy 
was maturing, but about all this we find in Shakespeare next to 
nothing. ‘“‘The ‘problems’ of Hamlet or of Jacques,” says Mr. 
Lang, “are the eternal, not the temporary or exceptional, prob- 


lems of humanity.” He continues: 


“As for tendencies in novels, till the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, at earliest, novels were written merely for human pleas- 
ure. ‘Bold bawdry and open manslaughter,’ says Ascham, were 
their themes in the Elizabethan age. Love and fighting, to use 
more friendly and even more accurate language, were still the 
topics of fiction. Fielding and Richardson had their confessed 
moral and social purposes, especially Fielding; but they subor- 
dinated these to the story and to the play of character. Sheer 
romance prevailed with Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Porter, and the 
totally forgotten novelists of chivalry and medieval history, 
whose fame, if they had any, was swallowed up in that of Scott. 
He, of course, was a romancer pure and simple; so, in essentials, 
were Bulwer Lytton, and Cooper, and even Hawthorne, despite 
his allegory, for Hawthorne loved old moral ideas for their 
romantic possibilities. Yet even Disraeli, in ‘Sybil,’ anticipated 
our modern tales about social problems, and M. Taine, not quite 
unjustly, censured the eternal moral purpose of Thackeray. 
‘The Newcomes’ is a long parable of loveless marriages, the 
theme is insisted on with tedious iteration. Dickens, too, sacri- 
ficed much to tendencies; several of his tales are pamphlets 
directed at abuses, but then his are amusing pamphlets. We can 
endure plenty of purpose and plenty of preaching from novelists 
who are humorists. But, after the deaths of our great novelists, 
the novel, somehow, has become a more and more potent literary 
engine; til), like Aaron’s rod, it has swallowed up all the other 
species of literature. When the public says ‘literature,’ the 
public means novels—and new novels. We can scarcely be said 
to have any new historians who are read as Macaulay was read, 
or as Mr. Froude, or Gibbon, or Carlyle were read. The public 
does not care for history; recently a novelist delivered a lecture 
in which Prince Charles was said to be the lover of Beatrice 
Esmond! Such novelist’s history is as accurate as Miss Aikin’s 
account of the Rising of 1715, begun, according to her, in the in- 
terests of a king who was dead, and led by a prince who was not 
born. In philosophy Mr. Herbert Spencer has shot his bolt, or 
rather, has emptied his quiver, and Darwin is lost in the Darwin- 
ians. We have, indeed, Biblical critics, or we borrow them from 
Germany. But history, philosophy, theology, are not now read as 
our fathers read them, in works of theology, philosophy, and his- 
tory. These branches of literature now exist merely as ‘stock’— 
in the culinary sense—for novels. InI forget what South Sea 
isle, the women chew a certain root, and the liquid thus extracted 
is the beverage of the men. So modern novelists, reading grave 
works, or reading articles about them, produce the novel of phil- 
osophy, of theology, of ‘tendency’ and ‘problem’ for the pensive, 
but indolent public. History itself reaches the world in histori- 
cal novels. Miss Pardoe’s works on the French Court, and Mr. 


Parkman's excellent book on the Jesuits in Canada, are ‘stock’ for 
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Dr. Doyle’s‘ Refugees,’ and I fear that no more of Mr. Parkman's 
labors really reaches the English public. Every matter of dis- 
cussion, however esoteric—the relations of the sexes, the founda- 
tions of belief, the distribution of wealth—is mixed up with‘a 
smooth love-tale,’ and thus the cup of learning, as Lucretius 
recommends, has honey smeared on its lips, and is drained by the 
thirsty soul. I prefer my jam and my powder separate, for one, 
and, if I want to know about Lourdes, turn rather to French 
physiologists and psychologists, than to the novel of M. Zola. 
But this is not the general taste, with which it were vain to 
quarrel. Interested in many grave and in some repulsive mat- 
ters, the public declines to study these themes in the treatises of 
specialists, and devours them when they are sandwiched between 
layers of fiction.” 


A STUDY OF THEATRICAL AUDIENCES. 


NE of the most striking facts in anthropology is that a crowd 

of people is not simply the sum of the individuals that 
compose it. An assembly, be it legislature, mob, or audience, 
will often act in ways totally different from that in which any one 
of its components would act in similar circumstances. This isa 
fact of very wide application, so much so that a special study has 
recently been made of what is called the “ psychology of crowds.” 
The relation of all this to dramatic art is discussed in the Revue 
Scientifique, June 29, by M. E. Renoult, who shows how the 
dramatist must take it into account both by adapting himself to 
the peculiar characteristics of a crowd and allowing for the re- 
We 
translate below some of the most interesting portions of his 


action of those characteristics upon the quality of his work. 


article: 


“Art consists in making an appropriate choice of gestures or 
vocables, in availing one’s self of a convenient means, and trans- 
lating by the aid of these symbolic representations the facts of 
consciousness experienced by the artist. 

“Properly speaking, there are no sentiments that are untrans- 
latable by a true artist, but there are certainly sentiments so rare 
and so specialized that, translated literally, they are incompre- 
hensible to the crowd. 

‘““We know to what a degree the multitude of the street acts 
upon suggestion and impulse; the crowd of the theater, from the 
very fact that it is seeking enjoyment, is evidently in a less vio- 
lent state than the crowd of an émeute or a mass-meeting ; it has 
a tendency toward a tranquil state of contemplation or audition 
In this crowd, as in others, all suggestion tends to be translated 
into action, but in the theater this action does not pass the limits 
of the expression of the emotions. 

“Being already informed by the press, the public that hisses or 
applauds at the performance of a new piece is already acted upon 
by suggestion; the suggestion may sometimes be even strong 
enough to determine the failure of the piece, no matter what its 
yalue may be.” 


M. Renoult now enumerates some of the forces at work in the 
theater itself to produce this effect: the sight of the vast throng, 
the lights, the decorations, and the gay costumes—these operate 
by what he calls “artistic suggestion.” Says the author: 

“Nothing is more curious than the animation of the throng 
several minutes before the rising of the curtain; the impatience 
to see is opposed by the pleasure of the act of attention. Such 
a public is in that state of expectant attention that renders it sug- 
gestible in a high degree.” 

After the curtain is up other influences succeed, the beauty or 
grace of the performers, the splendor of scenic effects, the sound 
of the actors’ voices or of the musical accompaniment, not to 
speak of the more strictly literary influence of the author’s words 
and ideas themselves. M. 
follows : 


Renoult comments on all this as 


“Here ceases, with the greater part of the spectators, the effect 
produced by the theater, and, in fact, this action is great because 
it dominates the unconscious part—that is to say, the greater part 
—of ourbeing. But among a minority of intellectual persons the 
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sentiment called forth rouses ideas, which become confused with 


those directly transmitted by the prose or poetry of the 


drama. . . . We must recognize, nevertheless, that the theatri- 
cal public has no taste for pleas cr dissertations. What it wants 
are emotions, not abstract ideas; pieces written on these are not 
iccepted unless the author has already a great reputation.” 


The author now proceeds to study the remarkable unanimity 
of feeling in a theatrical audience. The collective mind of such 
acrowd does not represent the average of its individual minds, 
but is different, owing to the phenomenon called “contagion” by 
some authors, that is, the unconscious transmission, by a sort 
of hypnotic action, of emotive states, from person to person, 
making them all laugh, cry, cr applaud together. Some inter- 
esting examples are adduced, as follows: 


“The facts bearing on the law of contagion are numerous and 
expressive. Thus, children, present at the performance of very 
literary pieces that they do not understand, never fail to applaud 
with the rest of the public. . We all know that real attention 
and an evident exertion of wil power is necessary to prevent 
one’s giving way tothis expression of the common feelings. . . . 

“As for laughter, its contagion is not even confined to the 
theater; according to the saying of /zgaro, half the crowd laughs 
to see the other half laugh 

“A remarkable fact about tears is that they are evoked frequent- 
ly by abstract ideas; country, humanity, happiness, justice, 
devotion, etc., determine emotion in persons who in the ordinary 
griefs of life (death, illness, etc.) are little given to weeping. 
This is acase of abstract emotion. On the other hand there is 
a sensible difference between the tears excited by the theatrical 
representation of death or suffering and those produced by the 
reality ; there is wanting the internal process, the cardiac phenom- 
ena, and the anguish that marks the real emotion. 

“The crowd that fills the theater is essentially heterogeneous, 
that is to say, composed of the most diverse elements; we find 
there artists and financiers, society women and workmen, savants 
and idlers, but by the sole fact that it is a crowd its mental level 
is always rather low, and the means of persuasion capable of 
acting on it are always rather gross. We must not think of in- 
fluencing it by reasoning, but by affirmation and exaggeration.” 


After giving some examples of this, M. Renoult finishes with 
a note of warning: 


“When the beliefs that sustain a civilization disappear, the 
theater in its esthetic and ethical form is necessarily transformed. 
The public tires of hearing sentiments that have ceased to move 
it; it turns toward pleasures of pure sense—song, dance, panto- 
mime. This change always begins in the higher classes and ends 
with the lower. Having reached this point, a civilization must 
disappear or find a new directing idea which, if the character of 
the race is not altered, will serve to form for it new dreams, to 
create new illusions, the germs of an equally new form of art— 
plastic, literary, and dramatic.”— 7rans/lated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


Literary Plays and the Public.—John Oliver Hobbes, the 
successful novelist, was asked some years ago why she did not 
write plays, and she replied that the literary man could not look 
to the stage as a fruitful field till the mass of the people were 
taught (a) that tragedy consists in irony rather than in gore; (4) 
that buffoonery is not humor; (c) that life is not fairly repre- 
sented by one hero, his mistress’s gowns, and his wife’s drawing- 
room. Recalling this dictum in a review of her latest novel, Mr. 
Zangwill says in 7he Pall Mall Magazine: “ Altho the masses, 
at grapple with the elemental coarsenesses of life, can scarcely 
be expected to vibrate to that subtler tragedy and comedy which 
is the offspring of more complex conditions, it seems unquestion- 
able that the prospects of the literary dramatist are far more 
favorable to-day than they were three years ago. His public is 
being educated for him, and there is also a prospect of drawing 
to the theater the cultured class that finds in its horror of the Eng- 
lish stage its one point of rapport with the English Puritan. 
The only danger is that the literary man may fail to realize the 
limitations of his new medium. An actress who played in an un- 
successful comedy by a distinguished man of letters told me that 


one of her stage directions ran thus: ‘Reenter Mary, having 
drunk a cup of tea.’” 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


N his latest book, “Essays on Scandinavian Literature” 
(Scrzbners’), Professor Boyesen entertains us with a chap- 
ter on Hans Christian Andersen, that unique figure in Danish liter- 
ature—that “solitary phenomenon in the literature of the world.” 
In view of the folk-lore trophies brought by Andersen from fairy- 
land, certain critics have compared him with the Brothers Grimm. 
Professor Boyesen says that they might with equal propriety have 
compared him with Voltaire or with the Man in the Moon; and 
the Professor gives his reasons for saying so, as follows: 


“Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm were scientific collectors of folk- 
lore, and rendered as faithfully as possible the simple language 
of the peasants from whose lips they gathered their stories. It 
was the ethnological and philological value of the fairy-tale which 
stimulated their zeal; its poetic value was of quite secondary 
significance. With Andersen the case was exactly the reverse. 
He was as innocent of scientific intention as the hen who finds a 
diamond on a dunghill is of mineralogy. It was the poetic 
phase alone of the fairy-tale which attracted him, and what is 
more, he saw poetic possibilities where no one before him had 
ever discovered them. By the alchemy of genius (which seems 
so perfectly simple until you try it yourself) he transformed the 
common neglected nonsense of the nursery into rare poetic 
treasure.” 


Professor Boyesen gives a critical analysis of many of Ander- 
sen's stories, and then passes on to consideration of the unique 
character of the man. When Andersen published ‘The Story of 
My Life,” the “feminine sentimentality” of that autobiography 
drew upon him unmeasured ridicule. Professor Boyesen says of 
this book : 


“The author makes no effort to excite the reader's admiration, 
but he makes constant appeals to his sympathy. Nevertheless, 
this autobiography rivals in historic and poetic worth Rousseau’s 
‘Confessions’ and Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘Life.’ The absolute can- 
dor with which Andersen lays bare his soul, the complete inten- 
tional or unintentional self-revelation, gives a psychological value 
to the book which no mere literary graces could bestow. I con- 
fess, until I had the pleasure of making Andersen’s acquaintance, 
‘The Fairy-Tale of My Life’ impressed me unpleasantly. After 
I had by personal intercourse possessed myself of the clew to the 
man’s character, I judged differently. Andersen remained, until 
the day of his death, a child. His innocence was more than 
virginal; his unworldliness simply inconceivable. He carried 
his heart on his sleeve, and invited you to observe what a soft, 
tender, and sensitive heart it was. He had the harmless vanity 
of a child who had a new frock on. He was fidgety and unhappy 
if anybody but himself was the center of attraction, and guilelessly 
happy when he could talk and be admired and sympathized with. 
His conversation was very nearly always about himself, or about 
the kings and princes and lofty personages who had graciously 
deigned to take notice of him. He was a tuft-hunter of a rare 
and curious sort; not because he valued the glory reflected upon 
himself by royal acquaintances, but because the pomp and 
splendor of a court satisfied his thirst for the marvelous. A king 
seemed to him, as toa boy who reads his fairy-tales, something 
grand and remote; and in invading this charmed sphere he 
seemed to have invaded his own fairy-tales, and to live actually 
in the fabulous region of wonders in which his fancy reveled. 
He conceived of his life as a fairy-tale, and delighted in living 
up to his own ideal of living.” 


Professor Boyesen is very amusing in parts of his loving and 
reverential essay, as where he says of Andersen: 


“Every incident of his career he treated as if it were a miracle 
which required the suspension of the laws of the universe for its 
performance. God was a benevolent old man with a long beard 
(just as he was depicted in old Dr. Luther’s Catechism), who 
sat up in the skies and spent his time chiefly in managing the 
affairs of Hans Christian Andersen as pleasantly as possible; and 
Hans Christian was duly grateful, and cried on every third or 
fourth page at the thought of the goodness of God and man. 

“Heine's jocose description of heaven as a place where he could 
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eat cake and-sweets, and drink punch ad /zbztum, and where the 
angels sat around raving about his poetry, was probably not so 
very remote from Andersen’s actual conception. His world was 
the child’s world, in which there was one grand division into good 
and bad, and the innumerable host that occupies the middle 
ground between these poles is ignored. Those who praised what 
he wrote were good people; those who ridiculed him were a 
malignant and black-hearted lot whom he was very sorry for and 
would include in his prayers, in the hope that God might make 
them better. 

“We may smile at this simple system; but we all remember 
the time when we were addicted to asimilar classification. That 
it is asign of immaturity of intellect is undeniable ; and in Ander- 
sen’s case it is one of the many indications that intellectually he 
never outgrew his childhood. He never possessed the power of 
judgment that we expect in a grown-up man. His opinions on 
social questions were waive and quite worthless. And yet, in 
spite of all limitations, he was a poet of rare power; nay, I may 
say, in consequence of them.” 


Professor Boyesen believes that for many years to come the fair 
creatures of Andersen’s fancy will continue to brighten the child- 


hood of new generations. In conclusion, he says of him: 


“A gleam of light from the wonderland in which he dwelt seems 
to have fallen upon his cradle and to have illuminated his whole 
career. It was certainly in this illumination that he saw it, as 
the opening sentence of his autobiography proves: ‘My life isa 
lovely fairy-tale, happy and full of incidents.’ 

“The softness, the sweetness, the juvenile innocence of Danish 
romanticism found their happiest expression in him; but also the 
superficiality, the lack of steel in the will, the lyrical vagueness 
and irresponsibility. If he did not invent a new literary form, 
he at all events enriched and dignified an old one, and revealed 
in it a new world of unsuspected beauty. He was great in little 
things, and little in great things. He had a heart of gold, a 
silver tongue, and the spine of a mollusk. Like a flaw in a 
diamond, a curious plebeian streak cut straight across his nature. 
With all his virtue he lacked that higher self-esteem which we 
call nobility.” 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S “ BARBARISMS.” 


HE fondness for Eastern poetry evinced by Sir Edwin 
Arnold is manifestly an unaffected passion with him, and 
he has done much toward educating among English readers a 
taste for Eastern subjects. Nevertheless, there are perhaps 
many readers who will agree in the main with Mr. St. John 
Hankin in the following part of his crzt7gue, in The Academy, 
on ‘The Tenth Muse, and Other Poems” (Longmans). Speaking 
of Sir Edwin’s Eastern poems in this new volume, he says: 


“For myself I am obliged to confess that they do not appeal to 
me. ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ I can read, and ‘Kubla Khan’ I can 
read many times; but I find it exceedingly difficult to appreciate 
the more modern efforts that have been made in verse ‘to bring 
the East home to us.’ The poems may have many merits, but 
they do not give me the slightest impression of the East. I dis- 
cern in them neither the splendor nor the squalor which I know 
the East possesses. They are as unconvincing as a guide-book 
and less informing. And to my mind the lavish introduction of 
foreign words and phrases into an English poem is unpardonable. 
The italics offend my eye hardly less than the barbarisms they 
imply offend my ear. 


‘There is no God save God: hya-ul-as-salaat !’ 


does not suggest anything Eastern to me, but only something 
ugly or idiotic. I know it must be a fragment of an Oriental 
tongue, because the languages of the West are quite incapable of 
such an arrangement of vowel sounds; but though my instinct 
tells me that this is ‘local color,’ and that the words are redolent 
of everything Eastern, I get no nearer any impression of the pic- 
ture which they are supposed to suggest. They only fill me with 
a maddening conviction (which I dare say is unsupported) that 
with the aid of a polyglot dictionary I could write the same kind 
of thing myself. Again, 


‘Calling to prayer! Ya’ Ya! Ash‘‘had do an La illah” 1-lul-la-ho,’ 
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is to me merely an exasperating collection of evil-sounding sylla- 
bles. And even if the syllables were not evil-sounding, I should 
still resent them for being foreign. 

““My objection to the introduction of fragments of Hindu or 
Sanskrit into English verse finds, I think, some support in the 
fact that neither Coleridge, who was a great poet, nor Matthew 
Arnold, who was at least a great artist in verse and wrote with 
unimpeachable taste, thought fit to employ this method of im- 
parting an Eastern flavor to their Eastern poems, tho the latter 
at least could easily have done so with the aid of some Oriental 
phrase book. 

“If, then, I seem to depreciate unduly Sir Edwin Arnold’s new 
volume, it may be set down to my own lack of sympathy with his 
particular method of dealing with Eastern subjects. To me it 
would have been just as reasonable for Tennyson to introduce 
tags of conversational Latin into his poem on Virgil as it is for 
Sir Edwin Arnold to adorn his poem, ‘The Passing of Muham- 
mad,’ with fragments of Eastern idiom.” 


INFLUENCE OF SONG IN GERMANY. 


| has been said that every poetical effort of a German is based 

upon a musical frame of mind. The same might be said of 
almost every emotion that the Germans are subject to—religion, 
patriotism, love. All these are peculiarly identified with music 
in Germany. Thus the Reformation, which partially banished 
every form of vocal music in some countries, found its way in 
Germany to the hearts of the people by means of Luther's stately 
choral songs. Prefacing an article on “Music in Germany,” in 
The Chautauguan, with thoughts which we have here para- 
phrased, Mr. Sidney Whitman goes on to say that much of the 
harmless enjoyment of existence to be witnessed in Germany may 
be put down to the national innate love of music, and especially 
the love of song—das Lied ,; for, altho Germany has produced the 
greatest musical composers of the world in every branch of com- 
position, the untranslatable /zed is the domain in which German 


music has remained most national. We quote: 


“In passing through a German town, particularly in the sum- 
mer, the visitor is often struck by hearing school children sing. 
The schools are mostly imposing buildings, situated on the finest 
sites, where preliminary instruction is shared by all classes to- 
gether. The windows are wide open and you may just happen to 
witness the singing lesson, and hear the youthful voices sing one 
of those glorious choral songs: ‘ Ezn’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ 

‘God isa mighty citadel 
A trusty shield and weapon." 

“It was achoral of Luther’s, ‘Nun danket Alle Gott,’ in which 
the whole army joined in a spirit of grateful reverence to God on 
the morrow of the battle of Sedan. At the universities in mo- 
ments of patriotic enthusiasm, such as for instance at the out- 
break of the 1870 war, German students often met and sang ‘ £7’ 
Jeste Burg,’ and the effect, Iam assured by eye-witnesses, on 
the above occasion was one of rare impressive grandeur. The 
connecting link between religion and patriotism which the Ger- 
man choral embodies is peculiarly national. It finds its explana- 
tion in the history of the country, where, as in Scotland of old, 
the struggle for Protestant freedom of thought was for a time 
identified with the sentiment of national autonomy. The choral 
possesses the characteristics which belong only to those creations 
which are essentially an outcome of national sentiment; and 
therefore has retained a hold over the people, which the Catholic 
Te Deum has lost, and which the Anglican scholarly hymn-book 
never possessed. 

“With regard to patriotism, it may be averred, that amid the 
darkest hours of national disaster, from the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War down to our own time, the German Lied has kept 
the flame of patriotism burning. In the War of Liberation of 
1813, song did almost as much as the sword. And in 1870 the 
famous song of ‘The Watch on the Rhine’ played a part which it 
would be impossible to understand without knowing something of 
German life and character. 

“German soldiers sing while on the march, and of an evening 
in their bivouac a song is often the necessary accompaniment to 
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the pipe, when the day’s work is done. It is strikingly illustra- 
tive of the poetical sentiment of the German race that the most 
beautiful of these old soldiers’ songs deal with pathetic incidents 
in a soldier’s life and hardly ever touch the vainglorious or bom- 
bastic note.” 


After speaking of the eagerness with which the lyrics of Goethe, 
Heine, and others were set to music by great composers, Mr. 
Whitman says that Schumann's songs have supplied “a musical 
Bible,” with the aid of which German manhood and womanhood 
interpret to each other their holiest feelings. He adds: 


“Schumann's songs have succeeded in lending expression to an 
ideality of feeling, compared to which the Italian, French, or 
even the English love-song is poor stuff indeed. In fact, in the 
sense in which Schumann’s songs are love-songs, I know of no 
love-songs in any other language or country. ‘ 

“In no country, to my knowledge, is the Vo/kslzed so inti- 
mately part and parcel of the life of every class of the community 
as in Germany. In nocountry does the sentiment embodied in 
the people’s song find such a daily echo in the nation’s life as in 
Germany. It is heard in the family circle, in the school, in the 
university, in the army, it is sung at the table of the rich, it is 
heard in the hut of the peasant, it cheers the workingman on 
his way home from his weekly toil, singing in high spirits at the 
prospect of a Sunday’s rest. One of the most striking impres- 
sions a foreigner may carry away from Germany is that of the 
order and decency which prevail on occasions of public holidays, 
notwithstanding a certain rough, boisterous enjoyment of the 
moment. The influence of the German Lzed has always seemed 
to me to be in part to explain this.” 


A NEW ART-SUGGESTION. 


N his book, “Music and Morals,” Mr. Haweis years ago sug- 
gested the possibility of some such use of colors as we now 
make of sounds in music. ‘What a majestic symphony,” he 
wrote,‘ might not be played with such orchestral blazes of incom- 
parable hues!” Seizing upon this same idea, William Schooling 
expands upon it in 7he Nineteenth Century (July), and even 
suggests possible kinds of instruments that will discourse sym- 
phonies in color and play upon our emotions through the eye as is 
now done with musical instruments through the ear. He opens 
out his thought as follows: 


“There are many considerations that lend some plausibility to 
the fancy that future times may see the birth of a new art that 
shall appeal to the emotions through color alone, in the same way 
that music makes its appeal through sound. It is true that no 
mechanism, no instrument at present exists that can pass before 
our eyes notes and chords of color such as music sends to our 
ears, nor, if this were possible, could our feelings at present cor- 
respond to them, or give them meaning; neither has the color- 
composer yet come forward who can reveal to us a new mode of 
expression, who can appeal to our emotions through a fresh 
medium, perhaps with a delicacy and keenness of sensation un- 
known before. 

“Color seems to have every element necessary for exciting feel- 
ings as deep and as sympathetic as any that music calls forth, if 
only the appeal can be made and understood. 

“Already in some measure there is an association of ideas with 
colors, as in the gay effect of bright hues and the somber influ- 
ence of dark: and the experience of a sunset is witness to the in- 
fluence that color can exert, and the depth of feeling it is capable 
of stimulating. 

‘Is it possible to create an art that shall appeal to us in a kin- 
dred way to music, and to educate our perceptions so that we 
may appreciate the melody and harmony of color as we now ap- 
preciate the melody and harmony of sound? 

“The analogy of color to sound is one consideration that may 
lead us to think that we can perhaps answer ‘ Yes.’ 

“Objectively, and as a matter of physical science, the two are 
so far alike that both are wave motions, tho of different kinds; 
the pitch of a sound and the color of a light are both dependent 
on the number of vibrations; violet light and high notes result 
from frequent vibrations; red light and low notes from compara- 
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tively few vibrations, and probably, tho not of necessity, they 
would arouse similar sensations. The thunder of a storm might 
conceivably be represented by low notes and red color, the light- 
ning by high notes and violet light.” 


Mr. Schooling refers to certain psychological tests to confirm 
his position that certain colors suggest certain thoughts, and 
proceeds : 


‘As yet the sense for appreciating meaning in color is undevel- 
oped, and the question is whether it is possible to develop what 
little at present exists so far as to respond as readily to changes 
of hue as we now can to changes of sound. The necessary ele- 
ments seem toexist, and the possibilities of increasing the powers 
of a sense by use are almost unlimited, as witness the keen per- 
ception of specialists in all directions, and the development of 
other senses in the blind by increased exercise. Thus from this 
side of the question color music seems feasible enough, if only 
we can get the color-composer to write the music, and the instru- 
ment on which to play it.” 


Such an instrument he suggests as follows: 


“The first to suggest itself is naturally aseries of vacuum tubes 
or vacuous chambers that could be had in any desired variety, 
that could be illuminated in succession or combination by the use 
of a keyboard, on playing the notes on which the electric current 
would pass through different tubes. Contacts could be made so 
easily that the most elaborate chords or combinations of colors 
could be played with the utmost simplicity, and the intensity of 
the light corresponding to the loudness of sound, could be varied, 
as in a piano, by using a pedal to alter the intensity of the cur- 
rent, so causing the tubes to shine with a brilliant light or to glow 
in the softest of hues. Such an instrument could be made on any 
scale; it couid be used out of doors and be seen by thousands; it 
could be placed in the largest hall, or it could be adapted to the 
most modest private requirements; while there would be no fear 
of annoying our neighbors with our performances.” 


MATERIAL FOR A GOOD NOVEL. 


E are all familiar with the story of Brook Farm. It has 

been told and retold, and yet it has not lost its freshness 

of interest. The subsequent lives of those who joined in that 

romantic experiment are the commonplaces of American biog- 

raphy, and Hawthorne's “Blithedale Romance” holds its own 

among our classics. Alluding to these facts, Harper’s Weekly 
says: 


“And still the story of Brook Farm is to-day as fresh and at- 
tractive as if it never had appeared before. Noeditor can handle 
his exchanges or scan his clippings without coming across fre- 
quent and repeated evidences that this bygone failure of more 
than half a century ago is a living topic of to-day, that it is an 
influence which refuses to disappear. To this truth the daily 
papers bear testimony, all the more valuable because involuntary ; 
their evidence would justify us in paraphrasing a famous poem, 
to say of the Brook Farm enthusiasts, 

‘Still is their name of high account, 
And still their tale hath charms.’ 

“The interest taken in everything connected with the Brook 
Farm experiment suggests that there is still room for a book to 
be written about it. The story can be told now as it could not 
have been told earlier. Then it would have looked like flattery 
to give to those generous souls their due meed of praise, but now 
the time is almost ripe to crown them as they deserve. Itisa 
good thing for our young people of these days and of all future 
times to know the story of Brook Farm, and to study it, and to 
dwell upon it. As a practical experiment it was a total failure, 
but there are failures more glorious than victories, and the mem- 
ory of this failure should be cherished.” 





CHARLES DICKENS once received an invitation to a *“* Walter Scott” 
party, each guest being expected to appear in the character of one or the 
other of Scott’s heroes. On the eventful night, however, Dickens appeared 
in simple evening dress. The host asked him which of Scott’s characters 
he represented. ‘ Why, sir,” replied Dickens, ‘‘I ama character you will 
find in every one of Scott’s novels. I am the ‘gentle reader.’” 
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IN THE KING ARTHUR COUNTRY. 


FTER having traversed the fragrant heights of Exmoor and 


viewed the scenes of “Lorna Doone,” concerning which 
Miss Susan Coolidge wrote in 7he /ndependent, she next takes 
the land of the legendary King Arthur, of 


which she writes as follows: 


us into Cornwall, 


but Cornwall was 
In Glaston- 


“Other counties may claim a share in him, 
the cradle of his life and the scene of his work. 
bury, known in olden times as ‘The Isle of Avalon,’ the King and 
Queen Guinevere are said to have been buried. This tomb was 
discovered, we are told, in the Eleventh Century—a double grave 
for in the sarcophagus were found two skeletons, the one of a 
man of immense stature, the other of a woman, whose beautiful 
golden hair still attested to her perished loveliness. They were 
reinterred beneath the high altar; but the Abbey is now a shape- 
less ruin, the high altar has disappeared, its very place is un- 
known, and the sepulcher of King Arthur has vanished from the 
memory of man as completely as that of Moses. Usk and Badon 
Mount and the battlefield of the White Horse, are identified or 
guessed at in different parts of England; but at Tintagel, on the 
wild Cornish coast, Arthur the King was born; at Camelot, close 
by, the fairy-built capital of his realm, he lived and reigned. 
Many of his most famous battles and adventures and those of his 
knights took place within the Cornish territory, and on its south- 
ern shore, within 

‘the sunset bound of Lyonesse, 

A land of old, upheaven from the abyss 

By fire, to sink intothe abyss again; —~ 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a coast 

Of ever shifting sand ’— 
he fought his last great fight, and vanished forever from the sight 
of men, borne in “the barge of black and tended by weeping 
queens. 

“That ‘shadowy land of Lyonesse,’ of which the poet sings, is 
as vague and traditional now as the Arthurian legends them- 
selves. It rose from the sea, forced up by volcanic agencies, and 
the sea has claimed it again. When we are told that Arthur 
forced Mordred and his knights back, league by league, till they 
could fly no further it does not follow that the final struggle took 
place, as the geographical necessities of to-day would indicate, in 
the immediate vicinity of Penzance. For where now deep sea 
rolls for forty miles between the vast crags of the Lizard and the 
Land’s End and the steep rock slopes of the Scillies—slopes in 
whose sun-warmed hollows narcissus gardens couch and a wealth 
of subtropical vegetation—was once dry land and fertile country. 
One hundred and forty ‘parishes,’ the record assures us, existed 
in old times between the present shore and rampart of the Scilly 
Isles, and the billows of the Channel now draw their furrows 
where once the plowshare ran. ‘The herring and the rockfish 
and the grayling’ dart in and out of the drowned homesteads now, 
and Lyonesse, given by the sea for atime to the use of man, is 
withdrawn forever from his sight.” 


NEWSPAPERS AS GOSSIP-MONGERS. 


HE interesting subject of the evolution of the modern news- 

, paper is taken up in the “Editor's Study” of Harger’s 
Monthly for August, and this evolution is spoken of as ‘the most 
Mr. Warner thinks that 
the great departure of American journalism has been in the char- 
acter rather than in the quantity of news given. He observes 
that it used to be the province of the newspaper to give only pub- 
that 
but now it is more and 


characteristic expression of the age.” 


lic news, or news of private persons in their public capacity ; 
there could be set some limit to this; 
more the practise to give all the news possible of private persons 
who have no sort of connection with public affairs, and in the 
The 
paper becomes, therefore, more of a reading miscellany than a 
record of the important news of the world. 


nature of the case there is no limit to this sort of news. 


He says 


“Perhaps the publishers may ascertain a limit to which they 
can go by the measure of the patience of their readers. That is 
beginning to be a little tried. The readers are beginning to say 
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that the newspaper takes too much time, and that in the mass of 
miscellany, advertisements, and of displayed and diluted news it 
is difficult to find anything they want. The kind of news offered 
has become a burden. Its infinite unimportant details tire the 
reader. One hears very often a wish for the smaller, old- 
fashioned newspaper, that gave only the public news, and itself 
sifted rumors and spared the reader pains. A newspaper of the 
first ability and of the first enterprise, which reverted to the old 
idea of the newspaper, that it is not a neighborhood chronicle of 
small-beer nor a mere miscellany of sensational stories, would be 
a costly paper to make, for the world is very much awake, and 
takes an interest in a much wider range of ideas and of intelli- 
gence than satisfied our grandfathers. ‘The newspaper that at- 
tempts every day to present a picture of the world, and to be 
trustworthy, must have a most intelligent and discriminating 
corps of news-gatherers. The public is more and more capable of 
forming its opinions without editorial suggestion, but in order to 
do this it must know exactly and without prejudice what happens. 
Anybody who is industrious can gather gossip and rumors and 
pour them into the telegraph or into the newspaper columns, but 
it requires knowledge and experience to gather valuable and 
trustworthy news. And it is the news department of the Ameri- 
can papers—that department which is generally supposed to be 
their great distinction—that just now most needs attention. No 
one at all acquainted with public opinion can fail to hear that 
confidence in the news daily printed is daily diminishing. This 
is common talk.” 


NOTES. 


THE project for the erection of a monument to Edwin Booth in New York 
is being earnestly forwarded. Zhe Baltimore American says: ‘*‘ Actorsand 
theatrical managers have a way of pushing to a successful conclusion any- 
thing they undertake, especially when the enterprise has a public and per- 
manent importance. It is especially fitting that they should urge this toa 
prompt and significant result. There isno doubt that Edwin Booth was the 
leading actor and the finest representative of his profession in his genera- 
tion. He was by far the greatest of all American actors. In England, 
where they have conferred knighthood upon Irving, and where every form 
of honor has followed this recognition of his position, there is a zealous 
rivalry in the exploitation of his ability. But the knighthood came to 
Irving as much because of his work as a citizen as because of his dramatic 
accomplishments. Booth was the great artist pure and simple, without the 
adventitious popularity that comes from lavish entertaining and clever 
after-dinner speeches.”’ 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S new novel, ‘‘The Story of Bessie Costrell,”’ is 
highly spoken of by the English critical reviews. Zhe Sfectator says: 
“Itis a painful but very powerful story, which is as like a bit of actual 
life as, in its very different field, a painting by Rembrandt of the interior of 
a Dutch cottage. ... The story of Bessie Costreli is the story of a foolish 
man’s hoard and how it is wasted directly the foolish man loses the sister- 
in-law whose hard sense kept him out of blunders. Nothing is more effec- 
tive than the way in which the hoard is always thought of and spoken of as 

it,) the owner feeding himself upon the thought of ‘it’ as on a secret 
store of food which was always present with him to refresh his soul. 

The story is not as pleasant a subject as Mrs. Humphry Ward generally 
takes, and it is, of course, a sketch, and not a painting. But it is a sketch 
which, so far as we know, no one else now living could have made.’ 

FOR many years it has been the custom for English and American stu- 
dents who have made their Bachelor's degrees to spend a year or so at 
German universities and study the methods of teaching and research, and 
obtain university degrees there. As yet this privilege has not been ex- 
tended to foreigners in France, but it seems that nowa move is being made 
by which special degrees for such students may be obtained. The origina- 
tor of this interesting and important movement is Professor Furber, of the 
new University of Chicago, and he has been working especially for the ad- 
mittance of American students. The idea seems to have been very favora- 
bly received, and already an influential meeting to promote it has been 
held at Sorbonne, under the presidency of the Vice- Rector of the Academy 
of Paris, M. Gréard. 

AMONG the structures designed by the famous architect, Richard M. 
Hunt, who died at Newport, R. I., July 31, are the Lenox Library, the 
Presbyterian Hospital, 7he 7ridune building, and the William K. Vander- 
bilt residence in New York, the Theological Library and Marquand 
Chapel at Princeton, the Divinity College and the Skull-and-Bones build- 
ing at Yale, the Vanderbilt Mausoleum on Staten Island, the Yorktown 
Monument, Virginia; the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Is- 
land, the Administration Building at the World’s Fair, and many of the 
finest Newport houses, including The Breakers, the new home of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, and Marble House, Ogden Goelet’s new villa. Mr. 
for many years President of the American Institute 
he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Hunt was 
of Architects. In 1884 


THE first volume of Mr. W. J. Courthope’s “ History of English Poetry,” 
—there are to be four—has just been issued by Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don. Zhe Atheneum says of it: ‘* There can not be any question that if Mr. 


Courthope’s other volumes keep up the high standard of various learning 
and comprehensive intelligence reached in the volume now before us, he 
will have produced a work really memorable which will take its place in 
if, indeed, 

At present certainly it has no rival.’ 


the front ranks of works of the kind, 
all to itself 


it has not the front rank 
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SCIENCE. 


EVOLUTION AND THE “HIGHER LAW.” 


| has been the fashion of evolutionists, following Herbert 

Spencer’s lead, to speak of society as a “great organism,” 
and to say that precisely the same laws have governed its origin 
and development as have guided those of the individual animal. 
This is regarded by Prof. Joseph Le Conte as a tendency in the 
wrong direction. In the leading article in 7he Monzst (Chicago, 
July), he points out that tho society resembles an organism in 
many respects it has also its points of difference, and that the law 
of its evolution is a higher law. He first endeavors to show that 
there are different kinds of evolution, un- 
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“Now, it is evident that when this new and higher factor is in- 
troduced or even after it becomes dominant, the lower factors do 
not disappear, but only become subordinate. They still continue 
to underlie and condition the activity of the higher factor. This 
is in accord with a general law of organic nature. In every sys- 
tem of correlated parts in harmonic relation by mutual depend- 
ence and mutual help, the higher stands above and dominates the 
lower, but the lower underlies and conditions the higher. So in 
social progress the higher, self-directing, distinctively human 
factor takes control of the movement, but the lower organic 
factors underlie and condition the activity.” 


Some of the practical results of the entry of this higher factor 
into the process are thus set forth: 


“Organic evolution strives only for survival of the fittest. 
Social progress strives to make as many 





der the operation of different laws and 
guidance of different forces. There is 
physical evolution, of the earth and plane- 
tary system; there is chemical evolution ; 
there is organic evolution ; and lastly there 
is human evolution or social progress. 

As we pass from one kind of evolution 
to the other the law of action varies, and 
especially is this true of the last two kinds. 
The professor continues : 





“‘Altho there is a close relation between 
the social organism and the animal organ- 
ism, the body politic and the animal body, 
and between organic evolution and social 
progress; altho, as a result of this rela- 
tion, all the doctrines and methods of bi- 
ology must be carried over and used in 
sociology and all the factors of organic 
evolution in social progress; yet both in 
the social organism and in social progress 
there are higher forces at work. It is these 








higher forces which under the influence of 
a materialistic philosophy it has become 
the fashion toignore. Thisvitiates all the reasonings of Comte, 
Spencer, and their followers. They have almost, if not quite, 
identified social progress with organic evolution. It becomes, 


therefore, a prime necessity to insist on the differences and even 
contrasts between them.” 


JOSEPH LE 


Chief among these differences is that between the factors that 


determine the two varieties of evolution. Social progress, to be 


sure, involves all the conditions of individual progress, but there 
is one more. ‘This one factor, which makes all the difference in 
the world, is thus described by the professor : 


“[Itis] another higher factor . . . afactor distinctive of social 
progress, a factor which soon becomes dominant over all others, 
viz., the conscious voluntary cooperation of man himself in the 
work of his own evolution, It is aconscious voluntary effort to 
attain a recognized ideal, in the individual and in society. 

“This new and higher factor was doubtless introduced in the 
beginning, z.¢., at the moment of the origin of man by emergence 
of humanity out of animality. But at first it was very weak. 
Doubtless in early stages of his evolution, man, like other 
animals, was urged on by factors and forces of organic evolution, 
unknowing and uncaring whither hetended. But more and more 
as civilization advanced the distinctively human factor became 
dominant until now, in the higher races and in the most highly 
civilized communities, it takes almost entire control of the proc- 
ess. This free self-determined evolution, in order to distin- 
guish it from the wuconscious necessary evolution characteristic 
of all else, is what we call Jrogress. It is evident then, that as 
there is in man two natures, a rational and an animal, so there 
must be in society ‘wo kinds of evolution. The one is organic 
evolution, the other is socal progress. This latter is only now 
beginning to be dominant. The former was a necessary prepara- 
tion, not only in attaining humanity, but in carrying forward 


human evolution in its early stages until reason is strong enough 
to take control. 


CONTE, LL.D. 


as possible fi¢ ¢o survive. In organic 
evolution the weak, the sick, the helpless, 
the old, the unfit in any way, perish and 
ought to perish, because this is the only 
means of strengthening the 4/00d or phy- 
sical mature of the species. In social 
progress, on the contrary, the weak, the 
sick, the helpless, the old, the unfit in any 
way, are sustained and ought to be sus- 
tained, because sympathy, pity, love 
strengthens the spirit, the moral nature of 
man, the distinctive human nature. Ina 
word, in organic evolution war is the great 
element of advance; in rational evolution, 
peace. But we must remember that in 
this material world of ours, and during 
this our earthly life, the moral nature is 
conditioned by the physical nature, the 
distinctive human by the animal. There- 
fore, in all our attempts to help the weak, 
we must beware lest we perpetuate weak- 
ness by inheritance. This gravest of so- 
cial problems, viz., how shall we obey the 
higher, spiritual law of love and mutual 
help, without weakening the blood of the 
race by inheritance, and the spirit of the 
race by removing the necessity of self-help—this problem I be- 
lieve can and will be solved by a rational education, physical, 
mental, and moral.” 


POISONING BY FOOD. 


pnts a day passes, especially in summer, without some 

report of mysterious poisoning, often affecting whole fam- 
ilies or other groups of persons, and generally traced vaguely to 
milk, meat, or some other article of food. Of these cases of food- 
poisoning, and of some popular errors regarding them, 7he 
British Medical Journal, July 27, speaks as follows in a leading 
editorial : 


“Altho Brieger’s researches have been popularized to such an 
extent that ‘ptomain’ has almost become a household word, And 
altho bacteriology has thrown much light on the nature of food 
poisoning, yet confusion is still great, and our means of preven- 
tion utterly inadequate. We shall not presume to suggest fresh 
measures, but shall venture to offer a few critical remarks with 
regard to some commoner errors often found in official reports of 
medical officers of health and others. A few notes published by 
Sir Charles Cameron in the last number of this Journal contains 
at least one of these populardelusions. ‘The writer alludes to the 
well-known Limerick Convent food-poisoning case. It is doubt- 
ful what the cause of the distressful symptoms was; Sir Charles 
Cameron thinks that it certainly could not have been the meat, 
‘because some persons who had partaken of it were not ill.’ 
Here the reasoning may be at fault, for we know that the poison, 
supposing it to be a ptomain, is not necessarily diffused through- 
out the whole substance of the meat, but may be collected at one 
or other part or parts. In the case of Lieutenant Huddlestone, 
for instance, who died from ptomain poisoning after partaking 
of tinned sardines, Dr. Stevenson clearly showed that a few of 
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Numerous cases all proving 


the sardines only were poisonous. 
the same might be mentioned. . . 

“How these poisons arise in food is unknown; undoubtedly 
organisms gain access, and through some form or another of fer- 
mentation lead to the manufacture of ptomains, but how they 
get there is purely a matter of conjecture. An amusing account 
is given in a special report on a case of food-poisoning at 
Homerton. Here a family of nine, living in a badly drained 
house, all suffered from acute poisoning after eating a meat pie 
which, after having been used hot on the Sunday, was consumed 
cold on Monday. ‘The medical officer rightly argues that since 
symptoms came on soon after the meal, there was an intoxication 
and not an infection. The appearance of the poison in the pie is 
thus explained: ‘The baking of the pie led to the formation of a 
certain amount of gelatin, which is a most suitable nutrient 
medium for the growth of organisms. The foul odors from the 
drain were probably laden with harmful organisms, which multi- 
plied in the pie and produced the poison.” How comforting it 
must have been to find foul-smelling drains. 

“The number of food-poisoning cases during the hot weather 
has again been great. Among the articles of food suspected in 
the various instances we may mention (a) tinned potted meats 

27 persons suffered, with 1 death), (4) tinned tomatoes, (c) ex- 
posed meat (several fatal cases), (7) brawn (a common offender), 
(e) food kept for a few days. Most verdicts end with the clause, 
‘But no blame was attached to any one.’ This is just enough. so 
long as we are ignorant of the processes leading to the formation 
of ptomains and other poisonous bodies. People, however, 
should realize the danger of eating any but fresh meat, especially 
during the hot season. Some of the ‘scraps’ which butchers sell 
later in the day or later in the week are disgusting in appearance, 
and it does not seem right to tempt even the poorest to consume 
such stuff. Fishmongers also are not careful enough in their 
liberality toward the poor; a tainted fish isadangerous gift. An 
adequate food inspection is a most difficult problem, but surely it 
is easy enough to put astop to obvious errors by strict prohibition.” 


TRANSPLANTING TEETH. 


N ODERN surgery goes to some astonishing lengths, but to 
4 none greater than in the dental operation of implanting in 
one person's jaw a living tooth drawn from the jaw of another 
person. The history and recent status of this operation are set 
forth by Dr. Cave, of San Diego, Cal., in The National Popu- 
lar Review (Chicago, July). We quote several passages from 
his article below : 


“Some eight or ten years ago a now famous dentist of San 
Fran:zisco made a wonderful stir among his scientific brethren by 
conceiving and performing the operation of implanting a tooth in 
the jaw of a patient, and by so doing filling a vacant space caused 
by the forceps. 

“Since then, after much experimenting and an endless amount 
of theorizing upon the several subjects of transplanting, replant- 
ing, and implanting of teeth, this wise investigator acknowledged 
that of all his operations in this branch of dental surgery, for one 
reason or another he had to expect failure in about twenty-five 
per cent. of his cases. 

“His method was, after making an incision through the gum, 
to prepare a socket in the alveolus, or, in the event of its being 
absorbed, in the maxilla; then the tooth, which had been care- 
fully kept in an aseptic condition, was ligated securely to the 
contiguous teeth and the patient was instructed to protect it from 
injury or shock, and to refrain from using it in mastication until 
a union should take place between the implanted tooth and the 
bone.” 


The old method of operation was based on the preservation of 
the membrane called the pericementum, which was regarded as 
essential to success. This theory, it appears, has now been dis- 
proved and the most recent procedure, as described by Dr. Cave, 
is as follows: 

“The tooth is first carefully selected for its adaptation to the 
case in hand. The crown is severed from the root, which is then 
deprived of its pericementum and shaped to suit the operator. 
“The nerve canal is thoroughly cleansed and a platina tube is 
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fitted into it, the apex of the root being filled and hermetically 
sealed. 

“It is then treated to a bath of boiling bichlorid solution, after 
which it is decalcified by a solution of hydrochloric acid, and 
neutralized with ammonia. 

“A cap of gold is made to fit the exposed end of the root, and to 
this is soldered a dowel of iridio-platinum ; this being secured in 
position, the root is dipped into a solution of iodosalol and allowed 
to crystallize. 

“This is all the treatment The root being now 
ready for implantation a saturated solution of cocain is used 
hypodermically to anesthetize the tissues surrounding the site of 
the proposed implantation, and a section of the gum is removed 
with a small tubular knife. 

“The artificial alveolus is prepared, the instruments used being 
a set of specially prepared bone-cutting instruments, driven by 
an Edison electric motor at a high speed. 

“The root is then fitted into place; the entire operation of cut- 
ting, drilling, and fitting being finished in from five to seven 
minutes. 

“After a lapse of from four to six weeks, to allow the soldering 
process to become completed, the gold cap and dowel are removed 
and a porcelain crown is attached, which has previously been 
trimmed to articulate with the antagonizing teeth. 

“The operation when complete presents a most natural appear- 
ance, both as to color and form, no gold being visible except by 
very close examination.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE LIGHTNING. 


J  pseacee ge have been photographing lightning now for 

several years, and some systematic effort has been made to 
get by this means scientific data concerning great atmospheric 
discharges of electricity. But the trouble is that a single photo- 
graph gives no exact information about a flash—it shows merely 
the projection of that flash against the background of the sky, 
and gives no idea of its real shape. For this we need several 
pictures of the same flash taken from widely different stand- 
points. Llectricity, July 31, gives an account of an effort now 
being made at Washington to obtain such photographs. We 
quote part of it below: 


or 


lhe officials of the Weather Bureau are now making photo- 
graphic experiments which they hope will prove valuable, not 
only to science, but also from a practical point of view as giving 
an idea of the necessary protection for houses in the city and 
country. Alexander McAdie has been engaged in investigating 
thunder and lightning since 1882. He has made a large number 
of interesting photographs of lightning, and this summer pro- 
poses to carry out an idea which was original with him. He 
hopes, with the aid of three cameras stationed at different points, 
to ascertain the actual dimensions and power of lightning flashes. 
The tip of the Washington monument has been selected as the 
point on which Mr. McAdie’s three cameras are sighted. It is 
the most exposed object in the District of Columbia, the play of 
lightning around the tip being very frequent. One of Mr. 
McAdie’s cameras is on the roof of the Weather Bureau, another 
in one of the committee rooms of the Capitol, and a third is ata 
station back of Fort Myer, across the Potomac River. The dis- 
tance from the three stations to the monument is accurately 
known, and Mr. McAdie’s object is to get photographs from the 
three stations simultaneously of flashes of lightning around the 
Washington monument. 

With the three cameras, the flash which is foreshortened from 
the Weather Bureau station will be visible in its entire length 
from the station at Fort Myer, or at the Capitol committee room. 
If Mr. McAdie should succeed in getting a photograph of a light- 
ning flash from the three stations, the bolt itself will be afterward 
remodeled and set up at the Weather Bureau. Computations as 
to that particular bolt can be made with considerabie accuracy 
and the bolt would be valuable for comparison. 

“Mr. McAdie has also devised an interesting apparatus for 
measuring the duration of the flash. Inside of a camera there is 
a small tin plate with fasteners to receive a sensitized plate. 
This plate is made to revolve very rapidly. When the flash is 


photographed on the revolving plate it will describe a curve ma- 
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king acertain number of revolutions around the center of the 
plate. As the number of revolutions per second is accurately 
known, the number of revolutions on the plate will give the exact 
part of a second the lightning flash has lasted. The results from 
this contrivance have been very successful.” 


SOME HOME EXPERIMENTS. 


W* translate the following directions for performing some 
interesting and amusing experiments from Der Stein der 
IVedsen, Vienna, July 15: 


“ Artificial May-Bells.—Take a lighted stearin candle and hold 
it horizontally over a wide glass filled with water, as shown in 
the illustration. The drops of melted stearin, when they strike 
the surface of the cold water, will 
be formed into hemispherical cups 
and float on the water. These 
forms often take the shape of the 
flower of the common May-bell 
(convallaria majalis), and can 
be made smaller or larger at pleas- 
ure by dropping the melted stearin 
from a less or a greater height. 
When a sufficient number of such 
bells has been made, take a slen- 
der iron wire and cut it into sec- 
tions, of which one end is curved, 
then warm the straight end of 
each by holding it in a flame, and 


ARTIFICIAL MAYBELLS, 


bells so that the wire passes quite 
through the bell, leaving it hang- 
ing at the curved end, where it remains fixed when cool, looking 
strikingly like the May-bell flower when the wire is held, curved 
end upward. In the same way all the hemispherical cups are 
treated, and finally the single flowers are combined by twisting 
together the wire stems, when they may be arranged in a vase, 
as shown in the illustration. . . . By using colored stearin, sim- 
ilar colored flowers may be imitated. 

“ Crocodile’'s Tears.—Remarkable experiments can be per- 
formed with anilin colors and others of similar kinds, such as 


~ fluorescein, a well-known chemical product. For these experi- 


ments we need a large glass jar, such as is shown in the illustra- 
tion, filled with pure water nearly to the top. As fluorescein is 
obtained in a pure state with diffi- 
culty, we substitute a substance 
that is sold at many drug-stores 
under the name of ‘crocodile’s 
tears.’ It comes in packages of 
prepared pasteboard saturated 
with a solution of fluorescein and 
cut up into little squares of which 
each package contains forty or 
fifty. When the experiment is 
tried care should be taken to see 
that the glass stands firmly, as 
any shaking will spoil the result. 
Then a little square of the ‘croco- 
dile’s tears’ is thrown on the sur- 
face of the water. At once the 
fluorescein in the pasteboard will 
begin to dissolve in the water, and 
appear as wonderful mushroom- or nail-shaped streaks that are 
colored a beautiful green and send out a phosphorescent gleam 
of light as they sink toward the bottom ofthe jar. At the end of 
a few minutes the whole jar will shine with an intense green hue. 

“Here it will be interesting to recall that a few years since ten 
kilograms [22 pounds] of fluorescein was put into a tributary of 
the Danube to show the almost infinite divisibility of this sub- 
stance. The result was that for several days after this the tribu- 
tary was colored bright green from this point to its entrance into 
the Danube, from which the coloring power of the material is 
clearly enough evident. If we assume that the Danube at the 
point where it was colored contains about 200 million liters [50, - 
000,000 gallons] of water, and remember that the coloring was 
done by the relatively small amount of ten kilograms, we shall 
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thrust it through one of the wax’ 
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have the result that a gram [15 grains] of the substance colors 
about 20,000 liters [5,000 gallons] of water so that the color is 
plainly visible.”-— 7ranslated for THe Literary DIcEst. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVES IN 
JAPAN. 


RECENT competitive test between American and English 

locomotives in Japan resulted in favor of the former, the 
American engine hauling 204% tons with an expenditure of 3,248 
pounds of coal, while its English rival hauled only 195 tons with 
3,136 pounds. Captain Crawford, representing the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, writes as follows of the tests, as quoted in 
Industries and lron (London, July 26) : 


“The Baldwin engine pulled 204% tons over the Gotemba Hill, 
and did it with so much ease that one of the Japanese engineers 
offered to pull a much heavier load with a sister engine, and, had 
the test been continued, would have done so. In fact, the Amer- 
ican engine did haul 232 tons, exclusive of the weight of engine 
and tender, to within a few miles of the top of the incline, and 
over some of the most difficult parts of the hill, when she was 
brought to a halt, not from any inability to take the train farther, 
but from a cause which is plainly and fairly set forth in the 
report of the rest, made by the chief superintendent of the motive 
department of the Government lines, and I do not think that any 
technical man would think of holding the engine responsible for 
that cause. Now what did the English engine do? She tried to 
haul 200 tons over the hill and failed, altho assisted on the most 
difficult part of the grade by another engine. She then hauled a 
train containing one car less over the hill, but with every particle 
of her power expended, that is, with the throttle wide open, the 
reverse lever in the last notch, and 160 pounds steam. In other 
words, says Zhe United States Ratlway Gazette, the English 
engine hauled twenty cars loaded with ballast to the top of 
Gotemba grade under the above conditions. The Baldwin 
engine hauled the same twenty cars and two more added to it to 
the top of the Gotemba grade, and did it with 139 pounds to r4o 
pounds of steam, and the reverse lever in the fifth notch, or, in 
other words, with a large margin of reserve power left. So 
much, indeed, that the same engine hauled twenty-five of the 
same loaded cars to within a few miles of the top of the hill, 
when she stopped as stated, and from the cause explained in the 
chief superintendent’s report. 

““Now as to the coal consumed during this test. The Baldwin 
engine hauled the twenty-car train, which was the maximum 
pull of the British engine, with about four per cent. less fuel than 
the latter, and for a corroboration of this I again refer to the 
official report.” 


Very naturally the English are not prepared to accept the re- 
sults with equanimity. /ndustries and Jron says editorially that 
they are ‘“‘more pretentious than conclusive,” and they seem to 
have given rise to a somewhat acrimonious controversy in the 
Japanese papers. Further tests will doubtless be made. 


A Long-Span Bridge.—‘“‘One of the greatest engineering 
achievements in the construction of the Baltic canal is the high 
bridge near Levensan,” says 7he Ratlway Review, August 3. 
“This bridge has the longest span (541 feet) of any on the con- 
tinent ; the highest point of its span is 137 feet 9 inches above the 
surface of the water in the canal, and the floor of the bridge is 33 
feet 5 inches wide, 26 feet 10 inches of which is devoted to the 
railroad track and the carriageway, the rest being used as a 
promenade. The total weight of the structure is 3,000 tons, and 
it was built by the Gutehoffnungshitte (Good Hope Iron Works) 
of Oberhausen Sterkrade in fifteen months, which an English 
journal considers a remarkably short time for such a piece of 
work. The iron frame was set up between May and October, 
the immense iron parts being raised directly from the vessels by 
means of cranes driven by electricity, and in placing them other 
hoisting devices were used which were also driven by electricity. 
In the bridge proper there are half a million rivets and 50,000 
pounds of red-lead and paint were used in painting the iron-work. 
The scaffolding contained 2,616 cubic yards of wood, 49,212 lineal 
yards of framing timbers, 330,000 pounds of iron beam. The 
work has been successfully completed without any serious acci- 
dent to any of the workmen.” 
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IS UNITY BETWEEN OPPOSING MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS COMING? 


OMEOPATHISTS are claiming that the method of treat- 

ing diphtheria with antitoxin, as well as similar methods 

of securing immunity in case of many other diseases, are essen- 

tially in conformity with Hahnemann’s well-known dictum, szm- 

tlia similibus curantur—“ like cures like,” and a future union of 

the two schools of medicine is hinted at as a possible consequence. 

The Medical Times (New York, August), which belongs to the 

liberal branch of this school of medicine, has the following to say 
on the subject: 


“We were lately informed by 7he London Dazly News, in one 
of its letters from Paris, ‘that rabies has been ascertained to be 
an antidote against snake-poison,’ and the writer goes on to say. 
‘Dr. Roux conjectures that all animal venoms are chemically 
alike, and that there is truth in the Hahnemann method of curing 
like by like.’ Shortly afterward, the editor of 7he Homeopathic 
World came out with the following: ‘In our estimation the pres- 
ent furore in favor of the new treatment of diphtheria by the 
serum of immunized animals is not altogether ill-founded. The 
serum and the animals will, we believe, be found to be entirely 
superfluous, but the principle will remain—the manufacture from 
the virus by some process of attenuation of a medicine antidotal 
to the same poison when at work in an organism. ‘The principle 
is the principle of Homeopathy, and the merit of it belongs to 
Hahnemann and his followers.’ ‘These sentences may be called 
an amplification of the saying attributed to Dr. Roux, and the 
last of them, we are confident, conveys a statement whose cor- 
rectness will soon be universally acknowledged. Dr. Clarke, 
after describing the process by which the diphtheria antitoxin is 
produced, points out that ‘the animal's blood is altered; it does 
not contain the toxin im poisonous quantity, but it does contain 
what amounts to a tolerably high attenuation of the toxin, and 
when the serum of this animal’s blood is injected into a human 
patient suffering from diphtheria, marked curative effects are 
said to follow.’ Tetanus antitoxin exercises protective influence 
in the proportion of 1 : 100,000, 000. 

“Should the use of these nosodes prove finally successful, then, 
through the action of the dominant school itself, the prejudice 
against highly attenuated remedies must cease to prevail, and the 
strongest remaining obstacle be swept from the path that leads 
to the restoration of medical ‘unity.” 


Are Our Schoolrooms Too Light ?—“ More light!” has gener- 
ally been the cry of teachers. It is now suggested by Dr. A. G. 
Field, in a paper read before the American Medical Association, 
at Baltimore, Md., that we may have been going too far in this 
direction. We quote from an abstract published by Pofu/ar 
Science News, July: “The doctor stated that his paper contained 
two suggestions which possibly might be considered of interest. 
First, as to the effect of bright light in schoolrooms as a cause of 
progressive myopia during school life, and second, the use of bits 
of sensitized paper as a means of determining the degree of in- 
tensity or quantity of light in schoolrooms with a view to its 
regulation. A color scale made by exposing separate pieces of 
sensitized paper one hour in rooms in which the proportion of 
glass area to floor area varied from one to twenty, to one to one, 
was exhibited, showing a regular gradation from slight tinge of 
brown, to black, the intensity of color in each case expressing 
with exactness the intensity of light in the several rooms. He 
believed that near vision and vision in bright light both result 
in an elongated or myopic condition of the eyeball temporarily, 
which by frequent repetition or long continuance becomes perma- 
nent and incurable ; the first by changing the conjugate foci of the 
lens, the second by contraction of the pupil. The subject is sus- 
ceptible of demonstration by the use of a photographic lens of the 
rectilinear type. When focused upon a distant object those near 
are out of focus, the image of them falls behind the screen, and 
the box must be elongated to obtain a sharp image. Also when 
an object is in focus with a large stop in the lens, that stop re- 
moved and a small stop substituted, the image again falls behind 
the screen, requiring extension of the box to obtain a sharp image. 
The screen of course represents the posterior wall of the retina. 
Statistics show that myopia increases with the continuance of 
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school life everywhere, to prevent which in some measure substi- 
tute to the greatest practicable extent the use of charts and black- 
boards for books; and regulate and modulate light in the school- 
room with mathematical precision and care.” 


Skin-Grafting from the Lower Animals.—At a recent meeting 
of the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Society, Mr. Miles presented 
a communication upon skin-grafting from the lower animals 
which is published in 7he British Medical Journal. We quote 
an abstract from 7he Medical News, August 3: “The animals 
used were dogs, rabbits, kittens, and frogs. Dogs were pre- 
ferred, and frogs were found the least satisfactory. In all in- 
stances but one, young animals were employed. The surface of 
the ulcer to be treated must be aseptic, and the patient in good 
health. In the majority of cases granulations were planted on. 
The animal was killed, or pithed, stretched out, and nailed 
down. The flanks and abdomen were shaved and washed with 
an antiseptic solution. Small pieces were cut out, the largest 
being six inches by one inch, but mostly much smaller. The 
subcutaneous tissue was always taken with the skin. The grafts 
were pressed on the tissue close to one another, then dressed with 
ordinary protective and iodoform gauze. The ‘first dressing 
should be seventy-two hours afterward, and this should be done 
very gently; after that, every twenty-four hours, or at most 
forty-eight hours. Among the difficulties encountered was 
sloughing of a graft, usually due to too early dressing, tho some- 
times to hemorrhage under the graft. Apparent sloughing of the 
graft was sometimes seen, tho, after all, the skin grew quite well. 
The formation of pustules was sometimes observed; sometimes 
granulations grew through the graft and destroyed it. Copper 
sulfate had been tried to prevent this, but without success, anda 
sharp spoon was used instead. Ulcers upon the abdomen and 
thorax responded less satisfactorily than ulcers situated else- 
where, on account of movement. For this reason a loose dress- 
ing is indicated.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE OYSTER.—“ After all the recent abuse of that 
‘child of the rock and of the hoary sea,’ the oyster, as an infection-carrier 
and as a ‘scavenger of the sea,’ it will be consoling next September to 
recall the good words spoken for the bivalve ata recent séance of the 
Paris Academy of Medicine.”” M. Chatin stated, according to 7he Medical 
Times, July, that he had frequently pointed out the richness of oysters in 
bromin, iodin, and fluorin. ‘‘He wished now to make known the great 
quantity of phosphorus which oysters contain in an organic, and conse- 
quently assimilable, combination. The Portuguese oysters are the richest 
of allin phosphorus. Each of them contains very nearly one twelfth of a 
grain of phosphorus; ordinary oysters have about one third of this 
amount. These mollusks are equally rich in iron, their brown color being 
due to diatoms. A great number of infusoria on which the oysters feed 
are filled with these diatoms, which are so rich in iron that the ash from 
burning them is of a deep red color. M. Gautier remarked that all sea food 
is very rich in phosphorus in the organic state ; thus cod-liver oil contains 
phospho-glyceric acid besides its alkaloid. M. Le Roy de Mericourt stated 
that he had a long time ago indicated the service rendered by oysters in 
the alimentation of persons attacked with chronic diarrhea in tropical 
countries.” 


WHAT may turn out to be one of the greatest inventions of the age, 
according to 7he Scientific American, was recently tested at the Home- 
stead Steel Works. It was a plan for reheating steel by electricity in the 
Bessemer process, to prevent chilling. A heat was allowed to become 
somewhat cold, and the electricity was introduced. The molten steel, 
about twenty tons, that was lying dead in the ladle, immediately began 
to boil, andin a few minutes reached a white heat. Over adozen work 
men had their eyes burned badly. 


“THE aeration of the water,” says 7he Engineering News, “of a large 
storage reservoir by means cf compressed air, to be furnished from an 
air compressor on a small steamboat to be placed on a reservoir, is 
reported as proposed by the Butte City Waterworks Co., of Butte, Mont. 
The work will be carried on only during the hot weather. It is evidently 
intended to prevent the development of unpleasant odors or tastes in the 
water due to stagnation and the growth of large numbers of minute organ- 
isms in the water.” 


IN a few weeks the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will begin its annual session, in Springfield, Mass. It is now fifteen 
years since the association met in New England, during which time 
its meetings have been held in various parts of the country, including 
points as widely separated as Minneapolis in the Northwest and Washing- 
ton in the Southeast. 


“It is claimed that at least ten per cent. of the patiénts at the chief dis- 
pensary of this city suffer from tea-drunkenness,” says 7he Medica/l Times 
New York. “Its effects are noticed in connection with the nervous 
system.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE RIDDLE OF 
EXISTENCE. 


RUMMOND, Kidd, and Balfour have in rapid turn taken a 
hand at reconstructing the foundations of belief for mod- 
ern society. Prof. Goldwin Smith, D.G.L., LL.D., now passes 
judgment upon their work in a destructive tho not harsh crit- 
icism. Professor Drum- 
mond, he thinks, jug- 
gles with the word al- 
truism, Mr. Kidd and 
Mr. Balfour get hope- 
lessly confused over the 
termreason. The work 
of each has excellent 
points, but the riddle of 
existence remains un- 
read. ‘The only chance 
‘ of ever reading it lies, 
he thinks, in thorough- 
going intellectual hon- 
esty, the best exemplar 
of which he finds in the 
late Professor Huxley. 
Without following 
Professor Smith 
through the sixteen pages (North American Review, August), 
which he devotes to criticism in detail of the authors named, we 
reproduce here the opening portion of his article on the general 
subject of the “Riddle of Existence,” and “the perplexities that 
obtrude themselves on a scientific age.” He writes: 





PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


“Never before has the intellect of man been brought so directly 
face to face with the mystery of existence as it is now. Some 
veil of religious tradition has always been interposed. At the 
beginning of this century most minds still rested in the Mosaic 
cosmogony and the Noachic deluge. Greek speculation was free, 
and its freedom makes it an object of extreme interest to us at 
the present time. But it was not intensely serious; it was rather 
the intellectual amusement of a summer day in Academe beneath 
the whispering plane. 

“No one who reads and thinks freely can doubt that the cos- 
mogonical and historical foundations of traditional belief have 
been sapped by science and criticism. When the crust shall fall 
in appears to be a question of time, and the moment can hardly 
fail to be one of peril; not least in the United States, where edu- 
cation is general and opinion spreads rapidly over an even field, 
with no barriers to arrest its sweep. 

“‘Ominous symptoms already appear. Almost all the churches 
have trouble with heterodoxy and are trying clergymen for heresy. 
Quite as significant seems the growing tendency of the pulpit to 
concern itself less with religious dogma and more with the estate 
of man in his present world. It is needless to say what voices of 
unbelief outside the churches are heard and how high are the in- 
tellectual quarters from which they come. Christian ethics still 
in part retain their hold. So does the church as a social center 
and a reputed safeguard of social order. But faith in the dog- 
matic creed and the history is waxing faint. Ritualism itself 
seems to betray the need of a new stimulus and to be in some 
measure an esthetic substitute for spiritual religion. 

“Dogmatic religion may be said to have received a fatal wound 
three centuries ago, when the Ptolemaic system was succeeded 
by the Copernican, and the real relation of the earth to the uni- 
verse was disclosed. Dogmatic religion is geocentric. It as- 
sumes that our earth is the center of the universe, the primary 
object of divine care, and the grand theater of divine administra- 
tion. The tendency was carried to the height of travesty when 
an insanely ultramontane party at Rome meditated, as, if we may 
believe Dr. Pusey, it did, the declaration of a hypostatic union 
of the Pope and the Holy Ghost. But it was in Byzantine or medi- 
eval theosophy that the travesty had its source. ‘The effect of the 
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blow dealt by Copernicus was long suspended, but it is fully felt 
now that the kingdom of science is come, and the bearings of 
scientific discovery are generally known. When daylight gives 
place to starlight we are transported from the earth to the uni- 
verse, and to the thoughts which the contemplation of the uni- 
verse begets. ‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?’ is 
the question that then rises in our minds. Is it possible that so 
much importance as the creeds imply can attach to this tiny 
planet and to the little drama of humanity? We might be half 
inclined to think that man has taken himself too seriously and 
that in the humorous part of our nature, overlooked by philos 
ophy, is to be found the key to his mystery. The feeling is 
enhanced when we consider that we have no reason for believing 
that our senses are exhaustive, however much Science, with her 
telescopes, microscopes, and spectroscopes, may extend their 
range. Wecan not tell that weare not like the sightless denizens 
of the Mammoth Cave, unconsciously living in the midst of won- 
ders and glories beyond our ken. 

“Nor has the natural theology of the old school suffered from 
free criticism much less than revelation. Optimism of the ortho- 
dox kind seems no longer possible. Christianity itself, indeed, 
is not optimistic. It represents the earth as cursed for man’s 
sake, ascribing the curse to primeval sin, and the prevalence of 
evil in the moral world as not only great but permanent, since 
those who enter the gate of eternal death are many, while those 
who enter the gate of eternal life are few. Natural theology of 
the optimistic school and popular religion have thus been at vari- 
ance with each other. The old argument from design is now met 
with the answer that we have nothing with which to compare 
this world, and therefore can not tell whether it was possible for 
it to be other than itis. Mingled with the signs of order, science 
discloses apparent signs of disorder, miscarriage, failure, wreck, 
and waste. Our satellite, so far as we can see, is either a mis- 
carriage or awreck. Natural selection by a struggle for exist- 
ence, protracted through countless ages, with the painful extinc- 
tion of the weaker members of the race, and even of whole races, 
is hardly the course which benevolence, such as we conceive it, 
combined with omnipotence, would be expected to take. If in 
the case of men suffering is discipline, tho this can hardly be said 
when infants die or myriads are indiscriminately swept off by 
plague, in the case of animals, which are incapable of discipline 
and have no future life, it can be nothing but suffering; and it 
often amounts to torture. The evil passions of men, with all the 
miseries and horrors which they have produced, are a part of 
human nature, which itself is a part of creation. Through the 
better parts of human nature and what there is of order, beneti 
cence, majesty, tenderness, and beauty in the universe, a spirit 
is felt appealing to ours, and a promise seems to be conveyed. 
But if omnipotence and benevolence are to meet, it must appar- 
ently be at a point at present beyond our ken. ‘These are the 
perplexities which obtrude themselves on a scientific age.” 


After following the three authors before named through the 
positions advanced by them, Professor Smith practically “gives 
up” the riddle and concludes his article with the following para- 
graph: 


“There can be no hope, apparently, of laying new foundations 
for a rational theology in any direction excepting that of the 
study of the universe and of humanity as manifestations of the 
supreme power in that spirit of thoroughgoing intellectual hon 
esty of which Huxley, who has just been taken from us, is truly 
said to have been an illustriousexample. That we are made and 
intended to pursue knowledge is as certain as that we are mace 
and intended to strive for the improvement of our estate, and 
we can not tell how far or to what revelations the pursuit ma 
lead us. If revelation is lost to us manifestation remains, a! 
great manifestations appear to be opening on our view. Agno: 
ticism is right, if it is a counsel of honesty, but ought not to 
heard if it is a counsel of despair.” 





CHRISTIAN Endeavor is not likely to dwindle and shrink into a m: 
political reform machine. We do not for a moment discredit the efforts 
good people to improve the politics of the day. There is large room 
such improvement, and Dr. Clarke is wisely seeking to sweeten the wat: 
of our political streams by the healthful influences of the Endeavor: 
The mission of the Christian Endeavor Society, says its founder, is 


awaken and to keep righteous public sentiment. There can be no possi 
harm, on the contrary there are possibilities of great usefulness in t! 
direction. It must be admitted, however, that here great discretion is ! 
quired.— 7he New York Observer. 
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PRIOR VAUGHAN’S MISSION TO LONDON. 


B aie of the most interesting of recent movements for the 
¢ evangelization of the masses is that to be inaugurated by 
the Very Rev. Prior Vaughan in England. Prior Vaughan 
comes from Australia. He is a zealous and faithful member of 
the Catholic Church, but he proposes something in the way of an 
innovation in the methods usually followed by that church in the 
promotion of religious doctrine. He has announced his purpose 
He will 


also use pictures “purchased of a Protestant Mission Society.” 


of going down among the people with an “open Bible.” 


The prior has been deeply moved by the awful spiritual degra- 
dation existing in the slums of English cities, and proposes to do 
In view of the 
somewhat unusual course of action which Prior Vaughan has laid 


what he can to bring light into these dark places. 


out for himself it is of interest to note what an Australian relig- 
ious paper has to say of him and his proposal. The Australian 
Christian World opens an article on the subject by quoting the 
famous saying of Livingstone with reference to the suppression 
of African slavery: “All I can add in my loneliness is, may 
Heaven's rich blessing come down on every one—American, 
Englishman, or Turk—who will help to heal the open sore of the 
world.” These words, says 7he World, express its feelings to 
ward Prior Vaughan and his work better than anything else can 
do. The chief criticism which 7he Christian World has to offer 
has reference to the place where the evangelization is to be done. 
Why not begin in Australia, it says, and not in the slums but in 


the higher grades of society? It continues as follows: 


“‘No masses in London, or Liverpool, or Sydney slums can be 
more truly destitute of spiritual aims and ideals than many of our 
would-be leaders in the state and in society are, and few hin- 
drances to the evangelization of the people can be greater than 
the hindrances arising from the unspiritual lives of many of our 
leaders. Here the prior surely misses the mark. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ will certainly heal our social diseases, and bring 
peace to men at strife, but only if both classes and masses alike 
agree to become Christians, and if we only think of putting down 
‘Socialism,’ or doing away with ‘strikes,’ we are beginning at 
the wrong end. The Gospel as a police force only, as a sort of 
bribe thrown to the hungry and irritated masses by their betters, 
is out of date. Let Sir George Dibbs and others who would 
evangelize the masses begin by accepting Christ’s law for them- 
selves. When our statesmen accept the Evangel, when our fine 
ladies apply New-Testament principles to social life, when our 
intellectual leaders begin to sit at the feet of Jesus, and when the 
men and women who now spend their Sundays in selfish and 
unspiritual amusements take up the Cross, then will there begin 
to be fresh hope for the salvation of the masses. At present, we 
humbly venture to suggest, Prior Vaughan will do well to take 
the open Bible to the people who seem most eager to help him 
evangelize the dwellers in English cities. Certainly, we say it in 
all charity, some of them are far more spiritually destitute, and 
also much more neglected, than the masses in the East of 
London.” 


IS THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS 
LITERAL OR ALLEGORICAL? 


< N EITHER,” says M. C. de Kirwan, “but partly one and 

1 partly the other.” This idea he elaborates in an article 
n Cosmos (Paris, June 22), taking for his text a recent discussion 
n La Revue Bibliqgue. Thisdiscussion and his review of it have 
a special interest for American Protestants as showing the lati- 
tude enjoyed by French Roman Catholics in their treatment of 
such subjects. We translate the most interesting parts of the 


article below : 


“A learned Italian clergyman, the Reverend Father Semeria, 
has maintained . the purely idealistic allegorical sense of the 
story of the hexameron [six creative days]. . It is impossible 
that such assertions should remain unanswered. Not that we 
must entirely reject the idealistic system, for it contains some 
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truth. But, even so, the concordist [literal] system, on its part, 
is not without good features. ‘The truth, in this order of things, 
is not in any exclusive and absolute system ; there is much more 
chance of meeting with it in researches made with a wise eclecti- 
cism. 

“That there is some allegory, some symbolism, some idealism, 
in the story of creation as found in Genesis is quite admissible. 
But that a// is allegorical, that the historical feature is absent, 
seems singularly difficult to admit. The creation from nothing 
is a fundamental fact in the Mosaic account; this is not an 
allegory. The appearance of light, the separation of the waters, 
the formation of seas, and the upheaval of continents—these are 
facts, if I mistake not; and if allegory is mingled with them, it 
is at any rate dependent on them. And so also for the appear- 
ance of plants, stars, and animals, marine, aerial and terrestrial. 
Finally, the creation of man and woman, whatever part symbo- 
lism may play in the account of it, is before everything else a 
fact and an historical fact.” 


M. de Kirwan here remarks that in following the discussion he 
shall use the arguments of Abbé Charles Robert of the Oratory 
of Rennes, a distinguished Hebrew scholar and exegete, who 
upholds the concordist or literal view of the Biblical narrative. 
He goes on as follows: 


“We can not deny that the idealistic system is very convenient 
and cuts short all difficulties; it is clear that if the narrative of 
the six days’ work is only allegory, pure and simple, all possibil- 
ity of conflict with the savants is removed. But that is not pre- 
cisely the question. We must find out whether the allegorical 
part of the story does or does not rest on facts having a certain 
historical character. 

“Now, if we divest the story of its literary husk to get from it 
its substance, we can not help recognizing, whether we will or no, 
a striking analogy with what the most advanced science teaches, 
or at least plausibly conjectures, about the formation of the 
world. 

“*In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,’ 
says the first verse. This, according to the learned Hebraist, is 
only a title, only the announcement of what is to follow. . I may 
be permitted to see init something more. This first phrase seems 
to me to synthetize the entire creative work. 

“Let us occupy ourselves with what concerns humanity more 
directly. 

“Verse 2 of Chapter I. tells us: 

“*The earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.’ 

‘““Now, what says science, on its side, relying solely on the data 
that belong properly to it? 

“To a very brief stellar phase, says the eminent geologist De 
Lapparent, succeeded, for the terrestrial globe, separated from 
the solar nebula, a period of condensation and cooling, during 
which it was little by little covered with acrust. Up to this time 
all the water of our oceans, lakes, rivers, etc., existed only in the 
state of vapor.” 


Atter a quotation to the same effect from Faye, the author re- 
minds us that through this mass of vapor the new-born sun next 
cast its light for the first time upon the equally new crust of the 


earth. His comment is: 


“In one way or another, is it not singular if the narrative of 
Genesis is only a pure allegory, that the most legitimate conclu- 
sions of science are met with also in the sacred text? For this 
teaches us that after the period of obscurity the light appeared. 
‘And God said, Let there be light; and there was light. 

And God separated the light from the darkness,’ etc. 

“The story goes on in these terms: ‘And God said: Let there 
be a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. And God made the firmament and 
divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament.’ 

“On their part the savants tell us that during the primary or 
Azoic period the terrestrial crust thickened and strengthened; 
that the sun, before ‘new-born and yet shapeless,’ became, when 
the solid core had once been formed, the sole motor of the exterior 
activity of the globe, and that then the water vapor, at first 
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spread through the atmosphere, condensed on the crust, forming 
the oceanic mass. 

“Evidently this condensation did not proceed to such a degree 
that no part of the water remained floating above in the state of 
clouds. . 

“Is there not here a resemblance, strange enough in any case, 
to that ‘separation of the waters from the waters’ of which Genesis 
speaks ?” 


Having thus presented the case of the concordist or more literal 
interpretation, M. de Kirwan now gives us something of the 
idealist arguments: 


“Father Semeria says that the objection to concordism is that 
it supposes Moses too learned for the age and the society in which 
he lived, since he would have possessed knowledge that the 
human mind only began to attain thirty centuries later. A learned 
Christian of our time—Biot, if lam not mistaken—estimated that 
to write the Hexameron Moses must have had a knowledge of 
natural and physical science comparable with that which we now 
possess, or that God must have revealed to him all the details of 
the narrative. It is only the first alternative that Father Semeria 
refutes; the second has nothing in it repugnant to Catholics; tho 
the direct inspiration of the Sacred Writings can not extend to 
trivial details . . . it is not impossible that they may give scien- 
tific facts.” 


M. de Kirwan then suggests yet another explanation of this 
matter, which both sides seem to have overlooked in the discus- 
sion—namely, that the ancient documents which Moses probably 
utilized in writing his narrative may have preserved traces of a 
science once possessed by antediluvian man, and’much more 
advanced than that of the Hebrews of his time. He resumes: 


“But if we can not deny the necessity of a certain concordism 
in the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, we can not 
refuse to see its symbolic side. And this brings us face to face 
with the famous question of the six creative ‘days.’ 

‘““What has not been written on this subject? 

“When geologic science did not exist, when it was believed 
that the earth was the center of the sidereal universe, there was 
no reason for not taking literally the slightest details of the nar- 
rative of creation, and for not representing that the whole of the 
creative work was accomplished in six times twenty-four hours. 
And, nevertheless, the difficulties resulting from this interpre- 
tation did not escape some of the great doctors of the Church. 
St. Augustine considered the creation instantaneous, the six days 
representing, as he supposed, six pictures that God caused to pass 
in succession before the eyes of Moses. Albert the Great and St. 
Thomas Aquinas inclined to the opinion that the days were in- 
determinate periods. But up to the present century the great 
majority of interpreters and commentators held to the obvious 
and literal sense.” 


Modern geology, we are told, changed all this and caused a 
general belief that the creative “days” were long ages of geologic 
periods. Now, however, we have a still different view. Says 
M. de Kirwan: 


“To-day the Hebrew exegetes ... have returned to the 
literal interpretation of the Hebrew word yém, which signifies 
‘day’ in our ordinary sense. But, thanks to the symbolic or 
liturgic interpretation of the story, no difficulty results. 

“Said Mgr. Clifford in 1881, ‘It is the consecration of the days 
of the week to the memory of the creation, and mo/¢ a history of 
the days of the creation, that forms the subject of the first chapter 
of Genesis.’ .. . 

“In fact, the division into six days adapted to the picture of the 
creative works has no relation to the works considered in them- 
selves. Moses had toinstitute or at least to consecrate the liturgic 
institution of the week, comprising, in seven days, six of work 
and one of rest devoted specially to the service of the Lord. To 
impress more strongly on the heart of the Jews the religious 
character of this institution, the Hebrew legislator consecrated 
each of the six days of manual labor to the memory of a part of 
the work of tle Divine Laborer and the seventh tothe Divine 
ee 

“In any case, the distinction has not great importance. .. . 
What is significant is that the mention of the days is, in the nar- 
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tative, arallel to the exposition of the works corresponding to 
each, and does not contain them. It is, as it were, added on, 
something as we cover amonument or an edifice with decorations 
for some special occasion, clothing it with temporary ornaments 
that form no proper part of it. 

“Many other symbolic elements no doubt exist in the narra- 
tive. . . . Our design is not to examine these at present. We 
have sought only to indicate the best way to arrive at a sound 
interpretation of the writings of the great legislator of the Jewish 
people. It is, as we said at the outset, in a wise eclecticism, not 
in a strict and minute literalness, nor in an absolute and trans- 
cendental idealism.”— 7rans/lated for Tne Literary DIcEst. 





LUTHER’S FREE VIEWS OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


N the controversy on the origin and character of the various 
books of the Bible, Luther has been claimed both by con- 
servatives and radicals. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that it is being conceded more and more, even by those 
who defend the absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures, that Luther 
entertained some rather radical views in reference to the Bible. 
The late Professor Dieckhoff, of the University of Rostock, a 
shining light in the most conservative theological faculty in Ger- 
many, published a work shortly before his death aiming to dem- 
onstrate that Luther, as also Augustine before him, could not be 
appealed to in favor of the rigorous view of some modern scholars 
with regard to verbal inspiration and the absolute inerrancy of 
the Biblical books. A valuable summary of the reformer’s views 
is given in the A//gemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchen- 
settung, of Leipsic, No. 29, the all-powerful organ of the most 
conservative party in the Protestant Church of Germany. We 
reproduce the substance of the article as follows: 


It is well known that Luther has passed some free and strong 
judgments on several parts of the Scriptures, opinions that the 
later Protestant Church has not ventured to repeat and which 
Protestantism has not been willing to adopt. And yet how firm 
he stood in the word of the Scriptures! There never was a man 
who evinced a more joyful confidence in the Word of Life than 
he. But he did so from the standpoint of his faith in Christ 
Jesus. This was for him the first and foremost thing. For him, 
Christ was “ Dominus et Rex Scripiure”—Lord and King of the 
Scriptures. And just to the degree in which a Biblical book 
would “urge Christ” (Christum tretben), to use his favorite ex- 
pression, did he put confidence in it as the expression of divine 
revelation. Because Christ was for him a living reality, there- 
fore the Scriptures in testifying of Christ were for him reliable 
and trustworthy. His more liberal and harder judgments con- 
cerning the Scriptures are not to be regarded as the expression 
of any uncertainty, but rather asthe result of his most powerfully 
rooted faith in Christ. This it was that made him such a cheer- 
ful believer in the Word. 

His judgment on the Epistle of James as a “more strawy epis- 
tle” was very harsh, and his view on this subject we can not 
adopt as our own. We are now able to judge of this Epistle 
more justly, and understand it better than Luther did. He cen- 
sured this epistle because he thought it did not “urge Christ,” 
and contradicted the teachings of St. Paul. On one occasion he 
promised a doctor’s degree to any one who would be able to 
reconcile Paul and James. Yet the Protestant Church now rec- 
ognizes the fact that James merely complements and supplements 
the teachings of St. Paul, and does not inculcate a different bu! 
the same doctrine of justification; but does so from a different 
point of view. 

Then, too, Luther was very severe on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. He was so because he thought this letter denied the 
possibility of a second repentance. Now it is generally recog- 
nized that Luther’s interpretation was incorrect. And in genera! 
modern Protestant theology has learned to appreciate the lette! 
to the Hebrews better than Luther did. The exposition ther 
given of the relation of the Old Testament economy to the New 
Testament economy is an essential part and portion of New 
Testament teachings which we could not do without. The prac- 
tical exhortations of Hebrews are valuable words of wisdom. In 
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both cases Luther started from the correct principles. 
ceeded from the standpoint of certainty ag to the character of 
Scriptural truth, and from this point of view passed on the books 


He pro- 


themselves. His was acriticism of faith and not of unfaith; and 
in this regard he was the antipode of modern negative criticism. 

Then, too, Luther put a low estimate on the Revelation of St. 
John. He indeed regarded it as an inspired book, but he under- 
stood it to be a prophetical sketch of church history; and this 
very correctly seemed to him to be a matter of little importance. 
And his judgment and estimate would have been correct if his 
conception of Revelation had been so. But herein he erred. 

A much higher opinion he entertained of the Gospels as the 
witnesses concerning Christ Himself. But it is interesting to see 
what a free standpoint he assumed even here. The various Gos- 
pels in his estimation do not observe the same order and method 
in their records. In the main thing, the doctrinal teachings, he 
considers them as in perfect agreement: but in other regards 
they do not observe the same order. Nowadays the Gospels are 
better understood. 

Even over against his beloved Paul, Luther took a rather free 
position. His criticism of Paul’s argument concerning Sarah 
and Hagar in Galatians was rather sharp. He claimed it was 
no argument at all. Modern conservative scholars are convinced 
that it is such notwithstanding Luther’s opinion. Yet in spite of 
these liberal views on distinct parts of Scriptures, he was a Bible 
believer as few since his day have been. 

In regard to the Old Testament, Luther’s views were equally 
free. He understood to a certain extent the historical principle, 
now the leading factor in Biblical criticism. He claimed that the 
prophets had studied Moses, and the later prophets had studied 
the earlier. His statements concerning “bay, wood, and stubble” 
in the Scriptures is generally referred tothe prophets. The Book 
of Esther he thought should be excluded from the canon. He 
thought that even the Gospels differed in some particulars, as in 
the reports concerning the scourging in the temple and in the 
denials of Peter. Yet these things did not shake his confidence 
in the Scriptures as the Word of God. Christ was for him an ab- 
solute certainty, and hence, too, the written records concerning 
Christ were reliable and trustworthy. This position, too, has 
influenced his workasatranslator. Of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, he esteemed the Psalms most highly, and the more fre- 
quently he translated the more he modified the wording of his 
version. He was no slave of the letter; he did not consider him- 
self slavishly bound by the letter. His comparatively free way 
of handling the Scriptures is reflected in the famous harmony of 
the “other Martin,” viz., Martin Chemnitz, the great dogmatician 
of the Lutheran Church.—7yvanslated and Condensed for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE BIBLE. 


SELECTION of passages from the Bible has recently been 
made by Mr. Frazer, one of the Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with the view of showing “the literary beauty of 
The Spectator says that, great as has been Mr. 
Frazer's success, it does not feel sure that his purpose isa helpful 
Alluding to the fact that in his preface Mr. Frazer intimates 
a belief that very few English readers read the Bible for its purely 
literary beauty, the editor remarks: 


Scripture.” 


one. 


‘We could almost wish there were fewer, not because we re- 
gard its literary beauty as at all adequately recognized, but 
because we are not at all sure that the adequate appreciation of its 
literary beauty is likely to increase the chance of its being con- 
sulted for spiritual guidance and consolation. The exquisite 
beauty of a great number of its traditions, of all its lyrics, of the 
noblest of its prophecies, and of a great number of its appeals to 
the fainting heart of man in the sickness of deferred hope, is 
not only admitted by those who do not accept its guidance, but 
almost more readily admitted by those who do not accept it than 
by those who do. There is a kind of gratification in Jatronizing 
the beauty of the Bible at the same time that its guidance is im- 
plicitly questioned or disparaged. The solemnity of its hopes, 
the exquisite reserve of its passion, the depth of its pathos, the 
sublimity of its anticipations, are all often magnified at the ex- 
pense of its inspiration. Do not the enthusiasts for its literary 
grandeur dwell much more on the Old Testament than on the 
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New? Would not Mr. Frazer himself probably admit—and admit 
quite truly—that he has been more successful in his quotations 
from the traditions of the Jewish history and prophecy, than in 
his quotations from the story of the fulfilment of its promises and 
the confirmation of its hopes? Indeed, there are not a few pas- 
sages, and these passages of the highest interest and theological 
significance, which we should have thought it better to omit as 
specimens of the mere literary beauty of the Bible. Forexample, 
does Mr. Frazer really think that John vi. 26-35, on the Bread 
of Life, full as itis of a high theological significance, is a good 
specimen of the literary beauty of the Bible, or that the exhor- 
tation addressed to Timothy on Contentment (1 Timothy vi. 
6-16) which includes the remark, so great a stumbling-block to 
our economists, that the love of money is the root of all evil, 
will vie for a moment in literary style or beauty with the psalm of 
Creation, or the story of Isaac’s wooing of Rebecca, or the death 
of the Shunamite woman’s son, or the ode to Saul and Jonathan, 
who were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths 
were not divided,’ or the lament of the exiles beside the waters 
of Babylon? Thereis, indeed, some reason for thinking that the 
most explicit teaching of the Bible is hardly ever likely to con- 
tain its loftiest poetry. It ison the human side of our nature that 
it is most easy to touch the depths of our ideal cravings. The 
reply to a Pharisee’s cavils or to a Sadducee’s doubts, or the ex- 
position of the ground of the sacramental relation between the in- 
fluence of the body over the mind, and of the mind over the body, 
can never vie in literary effect with the solemnity of a passionate 
grie®, or the gratitude of a penitent’s recovered peace.” 


In conclusion 7he Sfectator holds that the literary grace and 
grandeur of the Bible are by no means commensurate with its 
spiritual power and wealth; that most of the latter is to be found 
in the New Testament, most of the former in the Old. ‘ And.” 
says the editor, “it by no means follows that he who is attracted 
to the Bible mainly by its literary charm may not go on his way 
weeping, ‘bearing precious seed,’ and yet never ‘come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ ” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE question of amusements and the disciplinary attitude toward the 
same have caused an unsettlement of ideas in the minds of some who would 
like to see the principles of our governing body carried out and yet who 
would like to yield more to popular demands. When the question is an- 
alyzed as it should be, a large part of threatening disagreement will be dis- 
covered in terms and definitions. Yet there is a tendency among 
Methodists—and the laity are not alone—to lose sight of the purpose and 
spirit of the discipline on this subject.—Omaha Christian Advocate. 

THIRTY-ONE clergymen of Ayer, Mass., have formed a union for the 
social and moral improvement of the community. Among the clergymen 
who have thus agreed to stand together are Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and one Catholic. Their declared object is: 
“Fellowship and acquaintance with each other's religious doctrines, local 
cooperation with each other on the basis of love to God and man, and to 
the furtherance of all social refcrms, and the bringing in of the Kingdom 
of God.”’ 


TROUBLE is predicted in Presbyterian circles over the licensing of a stu- 
dent of Union Theolcgical Seininary to preach by Otsego Presbytery. This 
action of the Presbytery is in violation of the order of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly forbidding the licensing of students of seminaries which 
are not under Assembly supervision. 


THE Chapter House of Durham Cathedral, one of the famous historic 
shrines of England, has been restored as a memorial to Bishop Lightfoot. 
In the work of restoration the old Episcopal shrine of stone has been re- 
placed in its original position and the graves of the ancient bishops of the 
see have been brought to light again. 


A NEW religious sisterhood has been founded in the Diocese of Brisbane, 
Australia, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. It is called the 
Society of the Sacred Advent. These sisters have under their controla 
diocesan school in connection with the cathedral, a training home for girls 
going to domestic service, and a rescue home, They are also engaged in 
city missionary work. 


ACCORDING to the recent edition of Batten’s Directory, New York leads 
the list of States in the number of its religious publications, the number 
being 162; Pennsylvania comes next with 147, and Illinois third with ro4. 
Idaho is the only section of the Union that is not credited with any. The 
new Territory of Oklahoma has two religious papers. 


A BUDDHIST magazine in Japan prophesies that the greatest movement 
of the Twentieth Century will be an invasion of the East with “great 
armies of Christian missionaries backed up by the wealth of Christendom.” 
The Buddhists, it says, must arouse themselves to meet these invaders. 


AN association has been organized in Boston to furnish Sunday news- 
papers with non-sectarian religious reading. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE CHINESE LOAN. 


USSIA has succeeded in obtaining $80,000,000 for China, to 
be used asa first instalment of the war indemnity to be 
paid by China to Japan. Russia guarantees the loan to the cred- 
itors, but, in spite of much speculation, it has been impossible to 
discover what Russia gets for her services. Probably the Chinese 
will have to grant some advantages to their northern neighbors 
later on; at present, however, Russia acts the part of a disinter- 
ested friend, for the money will be chiefly raisedin France. The 
German press regards the matter very calmly. The Adlnische 
Zeitung, Cologne, thinks that Russia has really gained nothing 
by her perfidy toward Germany, as China will require more 
money within six months, and will obtain it on her own credit. 
Meanwhile Russia can not hope tohave Germany’s support again 
in the Far East. The Russian press extols the moderation of the 
St. Petersburg Government. The /ournal de St. Petersbourg 
says: 


“Russia has never sought to interfere in the internal affairs of 
China nor to turn China’s wealth to her own profit. Onthe other 
hand, she has never refused to give China her powerful support 
when the political affairs of the Celestial Empire became involved 
in difficulties. ‘Thus, from the moment when the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, yielding to the friendly counsels of Russia, France, and 
Germany, expressed the wise decision to renounce the permanent 
possession of the Liao-Tung peninsula, it was quite natural that 
Russia, which gave the impetus to the common action of the three 
powers, should concern herself with financial matters, upon which 
the practical realization of the object aimed at really depended. 
It was a question of giving China facilities for raising a loan on 
the most advantageous conditions possible; at the same time it 
was Russia’s duty to hasten the liberation of Chinese territory, in 
accordance with the great political aim which so happily brought 
about the understanding of France, Germany, and Russia.” 


The people most dissatisfied with the manner in which Russia 
appeared on the scene as a financial agent are the British. Zhe 
Spectator, London, endeavors to explain that Russia has really 
acted against her own interests. We condense its arguments as 
follows: 


“Tho Russia has clearly gained a good deal by forcing her as- 
sistance upon the Chinese, she has not escaped the inevitable 
counterbalancing evils. Japan is put into the immediate posses- 
sion of £16,000,000 in hard cash, which will at once be spent in 
creating a fleet capable of beating Russia in the North Pacific. 
Russia, in three or four years’ time, will have to meet the £16,- 
000,000 she has just provided, turned into ironclads and torpedo- 
boats. If Russia means, as we can not doubt she does mean, to 
step across the path of Japan, would it not have been better for 
her to prevent Japan getting the indemnity? Why did she not 
back China at once and order Japan out of Port Arthur without 
compensation? Wesuppose the Russian Government argued that 
it was better to wait till their railway was finished. Again, it is 
possible that French and German help could only be secured on 
the lines of the present arrangement, and that Russia could not 
resist the temptation to get a momentary triumph on the cheap. 
But tho we understand the temptation for half-measures, we do 
not believe that Russia has really acted wisely.” 


The Novostz, St. Petersburg, thinks the real value of Russia’s 
action lies in the prestige which she has gained in Asia: 


“It would have been easy enough for Russia to demand terri- 
torial recompense, such as the cession of a port free from ice, the 
tight to construct a railroad through Manchuria, or certain speci- 
fied rights to influence the administration of China. But Russia 
has not tried to make use of China’s present weakness for her own 
ends, and the moral prestige of Russia must have gained enor- 
mously, especially among the states of Asia. Her conduct can 
not fail to bring forth fruit. Russia’s inner life must also profit 
considerably by this diplomatic victory. Manufacturers and 
merchants are alike confident that the Minister of Finance has 
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given the country a chance to develop its resources. A failure of 
this loan, however, would have had an ill effect upon the people 
and would have thr6wn Russian politics into a nervous state 
excitement. The success of the venture has done much to 
strengthen the peaceful relations of the Empire.” 


The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, a paper which persistently 
preached intervention during the war as the only means by which 
England could improve her position in the East, plays the part of 
King Priam’s daughter, and fears that England’s influence wil] 
soon be as insignificant as that of Holland. This paper says: 


“Russia has put the ball through the goal, and Great Britain, 
too late, finds the reward of indifference. China, too much licked 
to be careful of what would happen, and finding herself jeered at 
by her former profuse friend, has not unnaturally turned to the 
first passer-by who offered her condolence. Russia did step in 
and warn Japan against continental enterprise. It washer inter- 
est, it is true, to do so, but it was also England’s interest, and 
she did it not. England had professed great interest in her 
neighbor’s affairs as long as she thought she could use her to her 
own ends, but when she found she was bankrupt and bleeding 
she passed by on the other side. She has only herself to blame 
that the retribution has come, and that the miserable game in 
which she took a hand last year has resulted in her own shame.” 


The Japan Mail, Yokohama, takes an entirely different view. 
That paper thinks that Russia has really gained no special advan- 
tage over England, and predicts that the British Empire will be 
lively enough if Russia and France attempt to extend their power 
in the Far East. 


“When the designs of Russia and France have matured [says 
The Mai/l|, when they have provided a sufficiency of pretexts to 
justify some territorial ‘readjustments’ in the East, England 
will be fully prepared to step in and take her share. She has 
never yet been ‘left’ in a game of scramble, and there is no pros- 
pect of her record being presently changed in that respect. Rus- 
sia can have her port on the Pacific; Frauce may push a little 
farther up the valley of the Meikong. England, in that event, 
will simply alter her position to suit these changes. It is all very 
bad morality, we admit, but just as a corporation is beyond the 
reach of libel, so a nation can not be arraigned before any tribu- 
nal of ethics.” 


VULNERABILITY OF AUSTRALIA. 


HE Australians are getting alarmed. at the development of 
events in the Far East. They begin to realize that Europe 
is, after all, not so far away as they thought her to be, and that it 
is not altogether impossible that an enemy could land on their 
shores. Australia is inhabited mostly by Britons and their de- 
scendants, and they hope to preserve the predominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. But there are less than five million inhabi- 
tants distributed along the coast line of a country nearly as large 
as the United States. And the proportion of men capable of 
serving with effect in defense of the country is very small. These 
colonies are, therefore, largely dependent upon the mother coun- 
try for their defense. The English papers devoted to the in- 
terests of the colonies are urging the colonials to provide for their 
own defense, as some time must pass before a British fleet can 
arrive. The Colonies and India, in speaking of the open coast 
line of Australia, says: 


“The action of the Victorian Government in reducing the r 
ular establishment of defense forces on the score of economy is 
about the most flagrant example of the penny wise and pound 
foolish cheese-paring ever yet heard of. Trained men are ex- 
tremely valuable as a nucleus, and, if it were required to raise 4 
sudden force to deal with a landing of an enemy somewhere, it 
would be bitterly repented that the establishment for defense had 
not been at least a fivefold scale. Life, precious life, would be 
ruthlessly sacrificed, and money would then be poured out like 
water, and no one can forecast the consequences. No enemy 
would ever rush on the harbor and port fortifications. Why, in- 
deed, should he? An expedition would be landed far out of 
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range, and a skilful movement to the rear would place the par- 
ticular capital selected at the mercy of a commander who would 
ask so many millions as a ransom. This is not an extravagant 
notion. It is just what would probably happen, and yet it might 
be rendered virtually impossible if only each of the great colonies 
would equip and maintain such naval squadrons as could abso- 
lutely stop any landing in force within, say, 1oo miles of a port. 
If an enemy were compelled thus either to attack fortifications or 
to commit his land forces to an indefinite Bush march of some 
days’ duration, no doubt the particular colony thus threatened 
could deal with the peril; but at present an enemy might land 
within quite a short march of the rear of Melbourne, Sydney, or 
Adelaide; this is what constitutes the real danger. Speaking on 
this subject to a newly arrived Victorian, we ventured to tell him 
that, if a landing did take place, the effects on property would 
be terrible. He observed that it would be so, but that Austra- 
lians as a rule did not believe such a thing to be even possible. 
This is simply living a fool’s paradise. No military man doubts 
that five or six thousand men could be landed quite easily at 
many places on the Australian littoral where there would be no 
one even to witness the sight. As General Sir Andrew Clarke 
has always insisted, sea power is the thing, and a few more swift, 
well-armed ships in Australian waters would count for more than 
many regiments of volunteers inland.” 


EFFECT OF THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


oo attitude of the British workman has raised the hopes of 

Continental Conservatives. They believe that the greatest 
danger is past, that the people now think for themselves, and 
will not follow political orators like so many sheep. The 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, thinks that the results of the late 
3ritish elections should encourage Dutch politicians to extend the 
suffrage. This paper says: 


“The British workman knows now the meaning and value of 
suffrage, and exercises hisrights in an orderly manner. He votes 
without paying any attention to the demagogs. The East End 
of London, inhabited by workmen and their caterers, has chosen 
Unionists. The great centers of industry have risen in rebellion 
against modern radicalism, which has proved itself very tyranni- 
cal. What struck us as most remarkable was the manner in 
which the masses received the news of each election. Whenever 
a Unionist victory was announced, the crowd bared their heads 
and sang “God save the Queen.” It is certain that the Radical 
attempt to break up the British Empire has awakened the patriot- 
ism of the masses. They know now that Home Rule meant vir- 
tually independence to Ireland, and that the Lords knew why 
they rejected Home Rule. If an important measure is /wéce 
passed by the Commons, the Lords a/ways accept it. A Radical, 
truly democratic party is a good thing in every state. It takes 
care that new blood gets into the Government, and can exercise 
much good influence through the press. But a Radical party 
must be principled and stand by its guns. The British Radicals 
failed to do this—they deserved their downfall.” 


The Naézon, Berlin, does not believe that Lord Salisbury will 
attempt to shove the Liberal Unionists aside now that he has a 
small majority of Tories of his own. 


“A small majority [says that paper], such as that of the late 
Gladstone Government, can not maintain itself, and it is all the 
more certain that Lord Salisbury does not intend to commit an 
act of thoughtless presumption, as his own organs disavow such 
an act. Whether the Conservative Party will force its leader into 
such lines, is altogether a different question. The danger cer- 
tainly exists.” 

The Colonial papers hupe that the bonds of union between 
Great Britain and the colonies will be strengthened. The pres- 
ence of Mr. Chamberlain in the Salisbury Ministry is regarded 
by The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, as proof of this. ‘The great 
Colonies have already their own schemes of union on the road,” 
says this paper. “If Mr. Chamberlain drive his willing steeds 
aright, his name will be marked down among the great founders 
of the Empire.” 
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The Daily Telegraph, London, predicts that the Radicals will, 
for a time at least, have no voice at all in the councils of the 
nation. The paper says: 

“Home Rule, Disestablishment, Local Veto, Abolition of the 
House of Lords—all these four so-called ‘questions’ are for a time 
dead and done with. The members who support them represent 
nothing but an historic survival. If they persist in their attitude 
they will be virtually striking their names off the Parliamentary 
roll, and the real work of national legislation will proceed with- 
out them. They will contribute nothing to the history of English 
progress, and the electoral bodies which have returned them to 
Parliament must be supposed to acquiesce in a state of things 
which, for the next six or seven years, will leave them, to all in- 
tents and purposes, unrepresented in the councils of the nation.” 


DATA FROM JAPAN. 


HE public prominence of Japan and the Japanese gives ad- 
ditional interest to some facts and figures published by the 
Imperial Census department of that country in its recent official 
report. According to this source the country on December 31, 
1893, had a total population of 41,388,313, occupying a territory 
of 382,329 square kilometers (1 kilometer=274 acres). The aver- 
age density of population was 108 for each square kilometer, the 
highest percentage being found in the Province of Osaka, which 
reported 691, while Hokkaido, the most northern province, re- 
ported only 4 inhabitants to each square kilometer. 

Foreigners in Japan numbered only 9,633, and of these 5,373 
were Chinese, 1,787 English, 430 German. 

To every 1,000 inhabitants there were 8.66 marriages, and the 
annual percentage of divorces was 2.82, so that there were about 
3 marriages to every divorce. This ratio is explained on the 
ground of the ease with which divorces can be secured in Japan, 
especially as the teaching of Confucius recommends a divorce in 
the case of marriage that remains without issue during the first 
three years. 

The female population of Japan is 20,481,848, and the male 20,- 
906,465, and it is especially noted that the number of unmarried 
“old maids” is exceptionally small. 

The wages earned by the Japanese laborer presents some inter- 
esting data for comparison. The best paid are the tailors who 
make European clothing, who earn .49 yen a day, or something 
less than 25 cents, as a yen is about the equivalent of a half-dol- 
lar. Next comes the stone mason with .36 yen; carpenters, cab- 
inet-makers, blacksmiths, with .13 yen; painters with .29 yen; 
while the lowest wages are paid to the farm laborers, namely, ,19 
yen to the men and .12 yen tothe women. Workers in special 
lines, such as the weaving of silks, earn in addition to their keep, 
amounting to perhaps 1.50 yen, monthly wages of 4.83 in the case 
of men, and 3.30 in the case of women. The average working 
day is from 12 to 16 hours; and as Japan has no Sunday, a labor- 
ing man can count on 350 working days a year. The cheap labor 
and the skill of the Japanese workingman explain the rapid de- 
velopment of Japanese trades and manufacture, which now al- 
ready have entered into sharp competition with the products of 
England, Germany, and France in Eastern markets. 

The export trade of Japan amounted to 66,141,044 yen in the 
year 1884 and to 197,775,247 yen in 1893. The imports too had 
increased proportiorally, consisting largely of supplies for the 
army and navy. And yet the annual exports exceed the imports 
by fifteen or twenty million yen. 





THE papers recently related the story of a New York millionaire who 
complained of having been badly treated by the Kissingen authorities. 
He took his son to a Kurhaus ball, and threatened to box the Commis- 
sioner’s ears when the latter ordered the boy out, on the ground that chil- 
dren under 15 years are not allowed at these balls. The wealthy American 
was arrested, and will have to stand trial on two charges, viz.: insulting 
an official, and entering his son on the Kur list as less than 15 years of age, 
in order to save half the charges. The millionaire threatens to call the 
United States authorities to his aid. 
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FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


HE reigning Prince least to be envied just now in Europe is 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. The press attacks him furiously, 
the Liberal and Radical papers chiefly because he is leaning 
toward Russia, the Conservative papers because it is a safe thing 
to do—the Prince can not retaliate in any way. It is universally 
acknowledged that Stambuloff, who assisted the Prince to the 
throne of Bulgaria, ruled him and the country in general with an 
iron hand. It is also admitted that Prince Ferdinand is as much 
in danger from the knife of a possible assassin as any of his 
Ministers, yet his wish to become a ruler in fact as well as in 
name is severely censured. The present Bulgarian Ministry, in 
a pamphlet on the Bulgarian crisis, declares that Prince Ferdi- 
nand would have been forced to violate the Constitution had he sup- 
ported Stambuloff against the Legislature, yet the Prince is taken 
to task because he refused to support the Stambuloff dictatorship. 
The Revue Bleue, Paris, says: 


“There can not be any doubt that Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, 
wanted to play ‘Little William,’ and to become a full-fledged 
sovereign by one of the most base acts of princely ingratitude 
imaginable. But what is possible for William of Hohenzollern— 
as the head of a dynasty which has been implanted for centuries 
on the soil of Brandenburg, and stands firm in the traditional 
loyalty of the people—is not possible for this Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg, a Magyarized German transported to Bulgaria. Prince 
Ferdinand has little prestige. It must be remembered that his 
office has not been held long enough to become venerable, to 
inspire that superstitious cult given to old, national dynasties.” 


The Prince has sought the assistance of the countries of Central 
Europe in vain, and has at last been forced to favor Russian in- 
fluence, especially as the relations between Russia and Turkey 
seem to be better than ever before. The interesting question: 
‘Is Prince Ferdinand justified in refusing to follow the will of his 
Ministers,’ is discussed in 7he Westminster Gazette by ‘One 
who knows him.’ This writer declares that Bulgaria is not so 
pleasant a country that any refined, cultured gentleman would be 
willing to pose as its figure-head only. He says: 


“Indignation at the murder of M. Stambuloff is all very well, 
but the extent to which it is sought to make Prince Ferdinand the 
scapegoat calls for protest. Some of the newspapers which are 
usually the soberest have, it seems to me, become quite hysteri- 
cal on the subject. The Prince’s a/zdz is proclaimed a proof of 
complicity. When he professes sympathy, he is told it is ‘hypo- 
critical’ and ‘offensive,’ and his moving messages are dismissed 
as ‘perfunctory.’ When he withholds further condolence from 
further contumely, he is charged with ‘callous indifference’ and 
‘cynical ingratitude.’ He is followed into the privacy of his 
medical treatment at Carlsbad, and taunted with a ‘gaiety which 
is revolting,’ and an ‘Offensive display f good spirits;’ a spying 
scribe reports that he was seen to smile, and this is made the 
pretext for further onslaught. In one breath he is told he must 
hasten back to Bulgaria post-haste; in another, that he must stay 
away altogether and make room for a better man—as if such could 
so easily be found. . . . That he should be able to go about as 
usual, and occasionally maintain the forced semblance of a gaiety 
he can not feel, is a proof of the highest moral courage, of the 
most unclouded conscience. How could he have behaved differ- 
ently than he has behaved, consistently with dignity, prudence, 
and good taste ?” 


The writer then proceeds to defend the Prince against the 
charges of ingratitude, and ridicules the attempt to connect him 
with the murder. He says: 


“The charges of ingratitude and of being accessory to the mur- 
der seem to me equally inappropriate. Thecharge of ingratitude 
is based upon the statement that the Prince ‘owed his throne’ to 
M. Stambuloff. Pocket boroughs have long been buried in the 
past, but it appears that we are to believe in the existence of 
pocket thrones! At the most Stambuloff offered Prince Ferdi- 
nand the throne in the name of the Bulgarian people, but this 
gave him no right to the premiership in perpetuity. The ques- 
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tion was submitted to the polls, and the Prince was upheld almost 
unanimously. And, after all, the question presents itself, Is the 
Bulgarian throne really a possession to be so very grateful for? 
Prince Ferdinand has been brought up in comfort and elegance 
in the gayest quarters of Europe. His throne involved exile from 
all congenial associations in the dullest and most dismal town 
on God’s earth. He never even obtained the acknowledgment 
of his princely rights from the courts of Europe, and he was 
doomed to live in an atmosphere of unceasing anxiety, amid per- 
petual menaces of murder. He has devoted all his energies and 
all his abilities—which are by no means to be despised—to the 
welfare and advancement of his adopted country. If there be 
any debt of gratitude in question, it may surely be due at least 
equally to him from the people for whom he has made so many 
sacrifices, and whom he has sought to serve so well. . . . Bul- 
garia is, unfortunately, still so far uncivilized that political mur- 
der must always be reckoned with there. Even the wise and 
prudent Prince, who has devoted the best part of his life to the 
service of Bulgaria, can not look for immunity from such risk, 
and I have a pathetic recollection of my last audience of the 
Prince, when he said to me, in his calm, dignified way, that he 
was perfectly convinced of a premonition that he should one day 
die by the knife of an assassin. In spite of which he continues, 
and will continue, quietly and bravely to do his duty.” 


In an interview with a representative of the -rank/urter Zei- 
tung, Prince Ferdinand said that the Government had been anx- 
ious to get Stambuloff out of the country to save trouble, but the 
ex-premier had refused to leave. When the committee appointed 
to sift the charges against Stambuloff had begun its work, the 
Government could no longer give him permission to leave. 


GERMAN PRAISE FOR OUR SHIPS. 


OT one of the many correspondents who gathered at the 
Kiel festivities failed to comment upon the fine appearance 
of the American squadron. The praise which Emperor William 
bestowed upon our ships is regarded as well merited. The Eng- 
lish papers regard the progress of the American navy as truly 
astonishing. Among the many comments of the German jour- 
nalists we select the following from the Berlin 7aged/a/t. 
Friedrich Dernburg, in describing his visit to the Vew Vor, 
says: 


‘““We descend to the engine-room. What a wealth of subtle in- 
ventions! Outwardly the vessel is not unlike the great ocean 
steamers, but upon examining her internally we find nothing of 
‘superfluous flesh.’ She is all bone and muscle. The officers’ 
cabins are very plain, the mess-room is almost poorly furnished. 
The roll is called; mostly Irish, German, and colored men form 
the crew. It is a real pleasure to behold them, they are such 
powerful men. The lieutenant who does the honors of the ship 
has gray hair (in our navy he would hold the rank of a com- 
mander, or he would have been retired; our staff of officers is 
the most youthful in the world). Returning on deck we find that 
the world of women has begun to take possession of the assem 
bled navies, a perfect cloud of American ladies has settled upon 
the New York, and ere we leave another detachment arrives; 
they are Russians, led by the wife of the Russian admiral.” 


Another correspondent writes : 


“In spite of their dollar politics the Americans have the most 
elegant ships. Among all the squadrons there is nothing more 
pleasing than the three Yankee vessels, excepting, perhaps, t! 
Imperial yacht Hohenzollern. Their white hulls, bounded by : 
line of red, with their masts and funnels of a light terra-cotta 
are eloquent signs of American taste. The Co/umdéza shai 
with the Russian Rurzk the reputation of being one of the shi; 
whose supply of fuel is least easily exhausted. Besides, she 
one of the fastest vessels afloat; only her sister ship, the 1/27 
apolis, can catch her. Her outward appearance is a lie, s! 
looks like a common ocean steamer. And why? She is a com 
merce destroyer, intended to capture unwary mail-boats. He: 
crew is a curious ethnological collection of Americans, Germans 


Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, and Malaysians. There is nothing 
stiff in the manner of the sailors and marines; they behave wit! 
the freedom which is only proper in the citizens of a republic.” 
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RUSSIA IN AFRICA. 


I TALY has sometimes been regarded as a doubtful member of 
the Triple Alliance. 
Austria and Germany. There is now a decided ill-feeling be- 


At present this doubt has vanished in 


tween Russia and Italy, while formerly many Italians would not 
admit that Italy could be interested in the doings of the Czar, 
except as an ally of France. Italy, in extending her African 
dominion, is likely soon to come to blows with the King of Abys- 
sinia; and the latter has sent a deputation to St. Petersburg, 
where it was received with much honor. Ostensibly this deputa- 
tion bore a religious character, the rites of the Abyssinian 
Church being very similar to those of the Russian Orthodoxists. 
But the Italian press insists that the mission of the Abyssinian 
deputation is political, and it is, therefore, much elated over the 
visit of the Italian fleet at Portsmouth, which was intended to 
demonstrate the friendship of England and Italy as an offset to 
the French-Russian demonstrations during the opening of the 


Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. The /ta/za, Rome, says: 


“Independent of other alliances, it is well to know that there 
is a virtual union between England and Italy. These two na- 
tions are only bound together by the desire to preserve peace, 
and it is to be hoped that they may never need to change the 
character of their union. But the Portsmouth demonstration is 
very timely, coming, as it does, at a period when the European 
situation appears changed and certain powers claim rights in 
Africa which do not exist.” 


The Sesolo, Rome, has interviewed a Russian statesman, who 
expressed himself in the following plain terms: 


“It is quite natural that Russia should feel interested in the 
Negus, who has asked our protection. It must be remembered 
that Abyssinia is not to be despised as a military state. If an 
alliance is entered into, it will have the double purpose of guar- 
anteeing to Abyssinia her political existence and to give Russia 
a respectable ally against British cupidity. Abyssinia will be 
assisted with Russian money to arm herself against the enemies 
of orthodoxy.” 


The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, intimates that Italy has 
no right to expect considerate treatment from Russia: 

“The whole foreign policy of Italy has been, for a number of 
years, of such a kind that Russia can not possibly sympathize 
with Italy. Italy is and remains a member of the Triple Alliance, 
and does her best to assist England in her attempts to obtain 
overwhelming influence in Eastern Asia. Under these circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at that much sympathy is shown 
for the King of Abyssinia in leading circles of the Russian capi- 
tal. The Abyssinians are Christians, and their religion is very 
similar to ourown. Italy has also failed to fill the vacant post of 
ambassador to Russia, a piece of impropriety of which only badly 
trained premiers are capable, and the present Prime Minister of 
King Umberto belongs to this class.” 

This paper also points out that Abyssinia has an army of 120, - 
ooo naturally brave, well-armed troops, which makes her the only 
military strong power at the exit of the Red Sea into the Indian 
Ocean; quite enough to cause Russia to keep on good terms 
with the Negus. 


A WARNING TO FRENCH STRATEGISTS. 


“T° HERE is a general feeling on the European Continent that 

the time is drawing very near for France to strike a blow 
at her Eastern neighbor. The Germans believe that the war will 
come as soon as the Czar of Russia can be convinced that his 
forces are ready. They regard the necessity of defending both 
their frontiers with the composure which comes from familiarity 
with danger. The French, on the other hand, are not quite cer- 
tain that they will not be crushed before the Russian forces can 
come to their assistance. This was demonstrated by a naval 


writer in an article recently quoted by THe Literary Dicest from 
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the Revue de Paris. A military officer, Captain Gilbert, in an 
article written for the Nouvelle Revue, Paris, expresses similar 
fears for the French army, and advises caution—not in going to 


war, but in the movements of the French army. He points out 


that France must reckon with the Italian forces as well, just as 
Russia will have to meet the Austrians. He says: 

“One of the two [enemies of Germany]—Russia—is beyond 
her reach, can not be crushed. A sudden attack on Russian ter- 
ritory could not possibly lead to a decisive issue. On the other 
hand Russia moves so slowly that it will take six weeks before 
her offensive marches become dangeroustoGermany. Germany's 
other opponent—France—will have her army ready in twelve 
days, and will soon meet the enemy on the frontier. Germany's 
course is clearly enough defined; she will try to crush one of her 
enemies first, in order to throw her whole weight upon the other. 
The lesson of the German is contained in the legend of the 
Horatii and Curatii, their defeat in 1806 and in the teachings of 
Clausewitz; they will turn first against the enemy who is first 
ready to meet them. Yet there are people who fancy that our 
neighbors will be foolish enough to split their army into two equal 
parts, and to send ten to eleven army corps to East Prussia, 
where they would do nothing but force the Russians to put their 
army in order a little farther inland. Such a course would force 
the Germans to remain on the defensive throughout the whole 
campaign. But they will not be so foolish. They will be con- 
tent to send three army corps and a few cavalry divisions against 
the Russians, to hold the latter in check while reserve and Land- 
wehr divisions are being formed. Their army will solely form 
the support of the Austrian forces. The Landwehr will be suffi- 
cient to defend the country againt Cossack expeditions, and noth- 
ing more serious need be expected during the first six weeks on 
the part of Russia. The whole remaining forces of the Germans 
—17 army corps and 7 cavalry divisions—will be immediately sent 
against our northern frontier. This army—such as even Napo- 
leon never commanded—will seek to strike a decisive blow withina 
month. Six days after we are beaten, this standing army will 
be opposed to the Russians, the reserves and Landwehr will 
march against us, and will be assisted by four to five Italian 
corps. We must remain on the defensive until 
push their forces forward.” 


our allies can 


The Aodlnische Zeitung, Cologne, thinks Captain Gilbert un- 


derrates the Russians. Their army is already posted so near the 


German frontier that Germany can not hope to crush France be- 


fore she turns against Russia. She will have to attack both 


enemies with equal vigor. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


NATURALIZED American citizens are continually arrested in Germany 
for evading the Universal Service Law upon their return to Europe rhe 
latest case is that of Mr. Glaser, a citizen of Cleveland, O., a native of Reiche- 
nau. Naturalized American citizens may visit Germany without fear of ar- 
rest if they have an American pass. But they are not allowed tosettie down 
in the land of their birthinthe hope that American citizenship will free them 
from an obligation to which all Germans are subjected. The most dan- 
gerous thing is to boast of foreign citizenship. If the boaster possesses a 
pass which proves that he has become an American, he receives short 
notice to quit Germany. 
any further ado. 


If he has no pass he is put into the army without 
Wealth is no protection in such cases. 

The Week, Toronto, praises the British Radicals for their honesty in ac- 
knowledging that they had to expect defeat during the late election. ‘We 
firmly believe.”’ says this paper, ‘‘the old motto, *‘ nothing needs alie,’ even 
in politics. But we can not conceive of party leaders, either in the United 
States or in Canada, making such an admission, or taking any other tone 
than that of ‘ We are sure to win,’ on the eve of an election.”’ 


THE Figaro, Paris, complains that French Presidents have become mere 
puppets. They have certain rights which they never exercise nowadays 
The President should use his veto rights more frequently when the Legis- 
lature interferes with administrative measures, for the Chambers often 
have only a very limited insight into public affairs. 


ACCORDING to the latest Japanese advices, Japan will not give up the 
Liao-Tung peninsula until the whole of the war indemnity, together with 
the additional sum to be paid for returning Liao-Tung, is paid or at least 
guaranteed to her. Another struggle in the East, between Russia and 
Japan this time, is therefore not impossible. 


IN South Australia the German ministers intend to drive out Beelzebub 
with the help of the devil, as it were. Ina circular they beseech the Ger- 
man women (who ridicule female suffrage) to cast their vote until female 
suffrage has been abolished with their help. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHARACTER SKETCH OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 


S the most fitting and accidentally logical result of the Park- 
hurst disclosures and the election of Mayor Strong, we 
have Theodore Roosevelt, the President of the Police Commis- 
sion. In this manner Mr. Julian Ralph introduces the subject 
of his character-sketch in 7he Review of Reviews (New York, 
August). But he hast- 
ens to add that he does 
not mean to detract 
from the vigorous, 
wholesome part that 
is being played by the 
other Police Commis- 
sioners, Parker, Grant, 
and Andrews. Mr. 
Ralph _ notes that 
“from San Francisco 
and New Orleans to 
Bangor and Minneap- 
olis the daily news- 
papers are giving to 
Theodore Roosevelt 
the space that is allott- 
ed to the most impor- 
tant subject before the 
people, and here in New York Roosevelt is the absorbing figure.” 
Among the several reasons for this Mr. Ralph places “the pictur- 
esqueness of Roosevelt’s figure,” which “appeals to the senti- 
mental side of the people, or to the dramatic and poetic feeling 
they possess ;” for Roosevelt is ‘a New Yorker of New Yorkers, a 
scion of Diedrich Knickerbocker, a young Peter Stuyvesant come 
to town to walk about the streets as the more testy and stubborn 
original used to do, stick in hand, when he and the Roosevelts 
were in at the beginning of the life of the original Dutch city.” 
For nearly two hundred and fifty years the Roosevelt family 
has been active on Manhattan Island. The following are the 
Roosevelts who are recorded as having held office in this city, as 
found in “ Valentine’s Manual :” 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PEIEMOINS RLOGSSVSIE CHOlEOT), GIGSPMIA ooc.n ccs ccccdccdscccoccccccccoes 1700-1701 
John Roosevelt (merchant), assistant alderman.,............ s..e+- 1748-1767 
RR IEIANe MEOOU WONG, GOT MIMN . occ cccccdecrseeseccctcess css sevccocecs 1759-1764 
Cornelius C. Roosevelt (merchant), alderman..............-. sevens 1785-1801 
MET inna ns.n00asgesdceseerceeecccscasene seni (haw eb eneanes 1803 
James Roosevelt (merchant), alderman .... ......-.. 0 seeeseeeeees ? 1809 
CR Ck bs! Cake asa a aeeadbcuehs ese UR EER SK vablodelivaeneseses 1796-1707 
James J. Roosevelt, assistantalderman... ........--eeeeeeeeeees 1828-1829, 1839 
IEEE IUNRUS CUUMEDIID 5 0 0 i 0.0.0in. op. hhe'ns ates ghmahsnabniedacductewes 1854-1860 
strispisans BRGAe ne chOe56USe po tna sicsnnsencsmbackenen’> 1835-1840 
NE anne cing n ses op heed eehy etd irae KEEPERS S > Dados ssc eeok 1841-1843 


In “The Old Merchants of New York” the Roosevelts are men- 
tioned as sugar-refiners, merchants, bankers, trustees of charita- 
ble institutions, and public officials. 

Mr. Ralph thus describes his subject : 


“Mr. Roosevelt is a veritable dynamo of earnestness, force, and 
physical and mental energy. In build he is of the medium 
height, broad, very thickset, solid, and muscular. Even through 
the large-lensed glasses he is obliged to wear when at work he 
looks boyish, and is constantly thus referred to in the press. 
That is because he is not only young, but his youth has been 
preserved by an active outdoor life rationally directed. He has 
a plump, almost round face, thick brown hair, the small light 
mustache of a younger man than he is, and snapping blue eyes. 
His photographs make him look a trifle stern, because they (all 
that I have seen) are taken with his glasses off, and the strong 
light makes him half-close his eyes, like a man influenced by a 
stern resolution or character. In reality. he is a kindly, genial, 
happy man, too full of animal spirits and too fond of fun to be 
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stern except upon rare occasion. His mind works so quickly, 
and he is so quick in every impuise, that he talks fast and seem 
to explode his words, which fly from him in short volleys, not in 
a loud tone, but with only half-restrained energy He is noted 
for his high ideals, but he is nevertheless exceedingly practical. 
I asked him once what he expected to be or dreamed cf being 
when he was a boy, and he said, ‘I do not recollect that I dreamed 
at all or planned atall. I simply obeyed the injunction,“ What 
ever thy hand findeth to do, that do with all thy might,” and so | 
took up what came along as it came. . 

“Perhaps it is the singularity of his life as a son of one of the 
old Dutch families of this city that throws a glamour about him 
which the sensitive public was from the first quick to see. There 
are others of that race that have had ten times Mr. Roosevelt's 
opportunity, for he is not a rich man as riches go with the fam- 
ilies that owned the soil on which we built the metropolis. These 
men have taken very little part in public life or upon the public 
behalf. Of late they have too often merely gravitated between 
New York and London in the pursuit of pleasure and the toils of 
nothing more serious than fashion. Mr. William Waldorf Astor, 
who once seemed a promising exception, had the wealth which 
Roosevelt lacked, and entered public life at nearly the same time. 
But he began by deliberately demanding, not work, but the blue 
ribbon positions—the rewards of public life—without earning 
them. He went to England, where the eternal guinea can buy 
what the almighty dollar can not get here, and so he made the 
contrast between such as he and such as Roosevelt all the 
stronger. ... 

“His father’s mother was a Bonhill, and among her relatives 
were persons of such Irish names as Lukin and Craig. The New 
York Huguenot family of Lamontaigne come into his near an- 
cestry also. This French blood pours into both sides of his paren- 
tage, for in his mother’s blood is that of the Devoes of Georgia 
and South Carolina. His mother was a daughter of the Bullocks 
of Georgia.” 


Mr. Roosevelt was born October 27, 1858, and is therefore in 
his thirty-seventh year. In his twenty-seventh year he became a 
rancher in the West, where he still grazes herds. In 1882, 1883, 
and 1884 he was in the Legislature. We quote: 


“One of the reforms he effected through the Legislature made 
possible his present activity at the head of the police force—made 
his appointment possible, I mean to say. It gave to Mayor 
Strong the power and opportunity to do his best in wielding the 
appointing power. The Tweed charter was in operation when 
Mr. Roosevelt was in the Assembly, and it vested in the Alder- 
men the power of confirmation or rejection of all the Mayor's 
appointments. The Roosevelt aldermanic bill, as it was called, 
took this pernicious clause out of the charter. It was perfectly 
simple. It simply declared that all appointments theretofore 
made by the Mayor, with the consent of the Aldermen, should 
thereafter be made without such consent. That was the most 
important thing that Roosevelt did in Albany.” 


In regard to Mr. Roosevelt's literary labors, we are given the 
following facts: 


“In 1885 he began with a book upon his Western experiences as 
aranch-owner and hunter. In 1886, the year he ran for Mayor, 
he wrote the Life of Thomas H. Benten in the American States 
men series. In 1887 he wrote the Lifeof Gouverneur Morris. In 
1888 he wrote his very popular ‘Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail,’ published by 7Ze Century Company, New York. In 1880 
the year of his appointment as United States Civil Service Con 
missioner, he published the first two volumes of ‘The Winning «| 
the West,’ which he calls his magnum opus. In 1890 he wrote a 
history of New York City for Edward A. Freeman's series « 
‘Historic Towns,’ published by Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don and New York. In 1892 he wrote his ‘Essays on Practica! 
Politics,’ published by the Putnams, New York. In 1893 the 
same firm published his book, ‘The Wilderness Hunter.’ Th: 
next year, 1894, he produced the third volume of his ‘Winning © 
the West,’ and to-day he has in press by 7he Century Company, 
‘Hero Tales from American History,’ by the Honorable Henr 
Cabot Lodge and himself. He is hard at work at the fourt 
volume of ‘The Winning of the West,’ or, rather, was so when 
he accepted the task of reforming the police of this city. Besides 
this, a year ago and this year he has worked as part editor and 
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part author of two volumes of the Boone and Crockett Club’s 
‘Big Game of the United States.’” 


President Roosevelt, in discussing Police Commission matters 
with Mr. Ralph, said: “One thing that helps us all is that we are 
’ Mr. Ralph said something 
to the effect that this was a dangerous condition, since the active 
men who are not candidates are very apt to find themselves such. 


none of us candidates for anything.’ 


“But really [Mr. Roosevelt went on] the task to which we are 
set is perfectly simple, if we are honest, have common sense, and 
don't care for anything but our duty. Handling this work isa 
step-by-step process, and we take up one phase of it at a time, 
with no other rule than the Ten Commandments. We are all 
agreed and work in the fullest harmony, and our three prime 
watchwords are courage, honesty, andcommon sense. We don’t 
need genius. The rascals have the genius. All we have got to 
do is to be game—willing to accept responsibility and to take 
punishment.” 

“Tf you could speak commandingly to the young men of our 
city,” said Mr. Ralph to Mr. Roosevelt, “* what would you say to 


them?” The reply was: 


“I’d order them to work. I'd try to develop and work out an 
ideal of mine—the theory of the duty of the leisure class to the 
community. I have tried to do it by example, and it is what I 
have preached; first and foremost, to be American, heart and 
soul, and to go in with any person, heedless of anything but that 
person’s qualifications. For myself, I'd work as quick beside 
Pat Dugan as with the last descendant of a patroon; it literally 
makes no difference to me so long as the work is good and the 
man is in earnest. One other thing, I’d like to teach the young 
man of wealth, that he who has not got wealth owes his first duty 
to his family, but he who has means owes his first duty to the 
state. It is ignoble to try to heap money on money. I would 
preach the doctrine of work to all, and to the men of wealth the 
doctrine of unremunerative work.” 





WHENCE COME OUR INFANT PRODIGIES? 


HEY are the result of reincarnation—such is the answer now 

given us in a confident tone. Our geniuses, those whom 
Max Nordau is so diligently resolving into manifestations of de- 
generacy, are on the contrary, it seems, the ripened product of a 
series of existences here upon earth and of the rich experiences 
therein garnered. The writer who advances this view is Mr.’J. 
Emery McLean, who writes in 7he Metaphysical Magazine. 
He reviews the explanations advanced by spiritualists and the 
theories of the physiologists regarding the precocity of such ge- 
niuses, for example, as Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Rossini, Paganini, and Beethoven, and in our own time 
Joseph Hofmann and other child prodigies, and rejects all that 
has been said by way of explanation as wholly wrong. Referring 
to the phenomenon of a genius being born of commonplace 
parents, and to the fact that most great men have been of humble 
birth, he says: 


“ur 


lhe truth with regard to so-called prodigies, among either in- 
fants or adults, is that the phenomenon is only apparent. ‘The 
display of genius is but the effect of a law as natural, inviolable, 
nd unchangeable as that of gravitation itself. That law is 
eincarnation. The fact that our lives are given expression on 
his plane omce denotes the possibility of our living here a hun- 
‘red or a thousand times; and the modicum of knowledge we 
‘ain in only one life implies its necessity, if we are to become 
choroughly rounded-out and intelligent beings. 

“Creation implies knowledge as well as power; and the con- 
ensus of human testimony is that the only sure way to acquire 
nowledge is through experience. In threescore years and ten a 
cuman being can undergo a wide diversity of joys and sorrows, 
ut how much actual knowledge has he gained? With second 


‘hildhood he seems to have arrived almost at his starting-point, 
What, then, becomes 
It returns to its native spiritual habitat to 
This 


hen the change called death takes place. 
f the deathless soui? 
ssimilate the experiences through which it has just passed. 
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act has its fitting counterpart on the material plane. As the 
stomach digests the food it receives and as the mind digest the 
ideas it conceives, so the soul digests the experiences it gains. 
As the result of the physical function is bodily strength, and that 
of the mental process is knowledge, so also the fruit of the spirit- 
ual operation is wisdom. 

“To acquire wisdom, then, is manifestly the primary purpose 
of human existence; and this means perfect knowledge. To 
what degree of perfection can man attain during our period of life 
on earth? Plainly infinitesimal, even along a single line. 
Hence, in a succession of embodiments lies his only opportunity 
to progress. This scale has an infinity of divisions; and, like all 
spheres, it contains an infinite number of circles. When the soul 
has passed around the line of a single one of them, it has reached 
the culmination of a series of related experiences, tho it may have 
required thousands of years and scores of incarnations to effect 
the result—perfection. Still, humanity is so vast that almost 
every year marks the completion of such a cycle in the life of one 
or more persons. These individuals, when the ultimate is reached 
coincidently with the soul's final embodiment in that series of 
expressions, we are accustomed to call prodigies; but the term is 
a misnomer. They are simply reapers of what they have sown 
in accordance with natural law, whether the reaper be a Raphael 
or a Rubinstein, a Patti or a Pericles, a Swedenborg or a Shake- 
speare, a Cicero or a Christ.” 

If we have lived here before, why do we not remember it? is 
a puzzling question. Mr. McLean answers it by saying: ‘Tho 
memory is undoubtedly a faculty of the mind, it is not always 
conscious. It has sub-conscious phases, and it is naturally in the 
former that the records of past experiences are stored.” 


CON KLING’S WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


WRITER for The Philadelphia Press, while recently re- 
calling some interesting characteristics of Roscoe Conkling, 
represented that famous Republican leader as having been averse 
to the reputation of preparing his speeches. The writer said that 
Mr. Conkling was especially sensitive to reports of this kind, and 
regarded such rumors as imputations upon his power as an orator. 
Referring to this allegation, The New York Times thinks that 
“it is not probable that Mr. Conkling was so intensely sensitive 
on this score as to forget that the sincerest tribute to the intelli- 
gence of an audience that has invited a speaker is preparation to 
speak,” and proceeds to say: 


“In The Philadelphia Press article on Mr. Conkling a faulty 
reference is made, we think, to an extraordinary exhibition of 
the Senator’s power of memorization. He is described as having 
delivered a three-hours’ speech in the Academy of Music, in this 
city, at the beginning of the second Grant campaign, and as hav- 
ing created the impression, by his manner of delivery, that the 
speech was delivered on the inspiration of the moment. 

“This speech may have been delivered, but the report suggests 
the confusion of the event described with one that occurred in 
1880, after Mr. Garfield’s nomination. Mr. Conkling began his 
speaking tour at the Academy before a superb audience, many 
ladies occupying seats. The space usually occupied by an 
orchestra was filled with reporters, and each one of the reporters 
held in his hands a bundle of galley proofs of Mr. Conkling's 
speech. The speech filled nine or ten columns of 7he 7zmes next 
day, and it bristled with facts and figures, but did not say any- 
thing about President Hayes or Mr. Garfield. More remarkable 
than these omissions, to the reporters who followed the orator, 
line by line and word by word, was the almost absolute identity 
of the speech delivered with the printed proofs. 

“*Still more remarkable, perhaps, as illustrating the power of a 
cultivated memory, was the one departure from the proofs by the 
speaker, which was not a variation by failure of memory, but a 
striking exercise of memory quite as interesting as the committing 
of fifteen or eighteen thousand words. After Mr. Conkling had 
delivered about two columns of his speech as he had sent it tothe 
printer, he skipped about a column and a half, which he trans- 
ferred to a place nearer the end of the argument, where it became 
more effective for his purpose. In making the change he did not 
vary so much as one word from the language of the proofs held 
by the reporters. Mr. Conkling did not use a card ora slip of 
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paper on that occasion, as he sometimes did—notably at the Na- 
tional Convention of 1880—to remind him of the heads of his 
specch. But the argument so abounded in references to National 
affairs, and was so illustrated by figures, that he could have had 
no expectation that his hearers would imagine that it was made 
without study or preparation. And almost every person in the 
audience who could see Mr. Conkling could also have seen the 
reporters following him, slip by slip, as they compared his studied 
work with the polished recitation that he gave of it from the stage.” 





ECCENTRICITY IN WILLS. 


HE making of one’s will is hardly to be ranked among the 
pleasant duties of life, yet there are many documents of 

this character which are, intentionally or unconsciously, humorous 
enough. A story is told of a dying miser, by whose bedside sat 
the lawyer receiving instructions for the preparation of his last 
willand testament. “I giveand bequeath,” repeated the attorney 
aloud, as he commenced to write the accustomed formula. “No, 
no,” interrupted the sick man, “I will neither give nor bequeath 
anything. Ican not do it.” “Well, then,” suggested the man 
‘I Zend until the last day.’ 


that will do better,” assented the unwilling testator. 


of law, “suppose we say /end. “Yes, 
When Gar- 
rick displayed to Dr. Johnson his pictures, china, rare books, and 
furniture, the sage exclaimed: “‘Ah, David, David! these are the 
things that makea death-bed terrible.” Weextract the following 
from an article on “ Wills” in Temple Bar: 


“From the time of the Conqueror to that of Edward III. wills 
were usually written in Latin. Bequests for masses and pilgrim- 
ages abound in those early days. Thus, an Earl of Hereford 
desires that a chaplain may be sent to Jerusalem, charged to say 
masses by the way at all times that he conveniently can, for the 
souls of himself, his father, and mother. The average cost of 
these masses toward the closing days of the Fourteenth Century 
appears to have been about three halfpence per mass; and pru- 
dential considerations were not always cast to the winds, for in 
many cases it was carefully stipulated that the priest should not 
be paid until the mass for repose of the soul was ended. The 
bellman seems to have gone about in towns calling upon the in- 
habitants to pray for the souls of the departed, and thus a testator 
leaves money, requiring this official to go round yearly on the 
anniversary of his death, on behalf of his own soul and the souls 
of his father and mother. 

“Those who never cease to regret what they call the good old 
times may usefully reflect on the condition of society in days 
when a portion of a subject’s goods was obliged to be given to the 
Crown or to some royal favorite, in order to preserve to the tes- 
tator’s family the secure possession of the remainder. Thus, Sir 
Edward Howard, 1512, bequeathed to the King his great whistle, 
the insignia of office as admiral in the King's fleet, ‘for the 
strengthening of this my last will.’ .. . 

“A Presbyterian divine left a legacy to a church at St. Ives 
to provide six Bibles yearly, for which six men and six women 
were to throw with dice every Whit Tuesday in the church, while 
the minister prayed that the toss might be directed to the glory 
of God. ... 

““Many years ago an old gentleman walking on Dover pier 
dropped a gold-headed cane through one of the holes in the 
planks; when he died he left a sum of money, the interest of 
which was to go annually toward stopping up any cavities in the 
floor of the pier. 

“Lady Frances Wilson, daughter of Lord Aylesbury, was one 
day informed that a man who had recently died in a Pimlico lodg- 
ing had left her a valuable estate in Hants. Incredulous, she 
went up to town, and recognized there the remains of a man who 
had very frequently annoyed her by staring at her at the opera. 
The same man had also bequeathed £4,000 to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and £1,000 to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, neither of whom had been aware of his existence. 

“John of Gaunt directed that his body should be kept above 
ground for forty days, and that on the day of burial ten great 
tapers should be burnt round his body in the name of the Ten 
Commandments which he had so wickedly transgressed, -and 
“besides these ten, seven in memory of the seven works of charity 
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which I have neglected, and besides these seven, five others f: 
my five senses which I have negligently wasted, and over an 
above all the aforesaid tapers, I will that there be three in hon: 
of the Blessed Trinity.’ 

“The Earl of Stafford married at St. Germain, 1694, the elde 
daughter of the Count de Grammont; in his will he thus express: 
himself: ‘I leave to the very worst of women, who is guilty . 
everything that is bad, the daughter of M. Grammont, a Frenc! 
man, whom I have unfortunately married, forty-five brass ha 
pence with which to buy a pullet for supper, a greater sum tha 
her father can often give her, he being the worst of men and h 
wife the worst of women. Had I only known their characters | 
had never married their daughter nor made myself so un- 
happy.’ 

“An old proverb says that every man is either a fool or a 
physician at forty; Sir H. Halford happening one day to quote 
the saying to acircle of friends, Canning humorously inquired, 
‘Sir Henry, mayn’t he be both?’ At anyrate, experience teaches 
that lawyers who draw their own wills sometimes make great 
mistakes. Sir Samuel Romilly’s will was improperly worded, 
Chief Baron Thompson’s will became the subject of Chancery 
proceedings, while the will of Bradley, the eminent conveyancer 
was actually set aside by Lord Thurlow. 

“Many wills have been written in verse, and a will chalked 
upon acorn bin, and another inscribed by a sick man upon his 
pillow, have, it is said, been filed in the days of Doctors’ Com 
mons. One of the briefest wills--that of Kenneth Macaulay, 
1865—is thus worded, ‘£1,000 to my brother Tom; all the rest to 
my dearest wife absolutely. *” 


Romantic History of a Dowager Empress.—‘‘ The Dowager 
Empress of China, who was a good deal to the front during the 
late troubles in the Middle Kingdom, has had a very romantic 
history. She was the child of poor parents in the suburbs of Can- 
ton, and remarkable for her beauty. At atime when her parents 
did not know whence their daily bread was to come, she sug- 
gested that they should sell her as a slave This course 
followed, and she became the property of a famous general. He 
was so enchanted with her beauty that he adopted her. When 
the general next went to Pekin, he offered his beautiful daughter 
to the Emperor, and thereby won great favor. The young girl 
so charmed his Majesty that he soon made her his wife. When 
the Emperor died, the former slave became Regent of the Em- 
pire, and administered the national affairs better than almost any 
of her predecessors. She is justly considered one of the great 
women of her time."— 7he [Vestminster Gazette. 


was 


The Railway Age says that about six tons of steel rails are annually ! 
quired for renewals per mile of road, 
country would represent about 1,08 
savs The 


which on the present mileage of 
‘“*Adding to this estimat 
Age, “which is probably within bounds—notwithstanding tl 

creasing life gained from increased weight—the requirements for s 


»,000 tons 


thousands of miles of new construction yearly, at the low average ot 
tons to the mile, it is evident that the rail mills will continue to find o 
pation.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


AUGUST 6, 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

One of the commendable features of THE LITERARY DIGEST in the | 
has been its impartiality in presenting the different phases of public q 
tions as reflected by the press. The absence of comments upon the H 
Harvey debate seems to indicate, however, a departure from the | 
heretofore pursued. We of the West know the question discuss¢ 
Chicago to be one of general interest throughout the country, and, in 
parts of it, one of absorbing interest. The subject was much comme! 
upon by the press, and yet it has hardly been mentioned in THE LITE! ) 
DIGEST. 

Asa friend of THE DIGEST an explanation of this apparent slighti! 
the money question as developed by the Horr-Harvey debate 
gratefully received. Very respectfully yours, 

ALISON C. R¢ 


wou 


BUCHANAN, MICH. 


[We fully expected to treat the debate as a topic in our columns, 
collected the editorial utterances accordingly. But asa matter of fac f 
newspaper comment on the occurrence was of so little value, treati! I 
such a slight degree the principles involved in the discussion and to s! 
great degree the mere superficial aspects of it, that we were swerved |! 
our purpose. Nearly all the editorial comment was either jocul: 
directed at some detail of statement and worthless so far as affordi! 
adequate judgment of the debate as a whole was concerned. More 
we have devoted considerable space to Mr. Harvey's arguments, sum 
zing his pamphlet and some of his magazine articles, and no new } 
whatever were brought out in the debate.—Fa@?for of THE LITE! ' 
DIGEST. | 
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AN OPEN LETTER FROM REV. W. H. 
DE PUY. 


HE following is from Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D., LL.D 
author of Zhe People’s Cyclopedia, American Revisions 
and Additions to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and severai other 
well-known works, and late Assistant Editor of 7he Christian 
Advocate at New York, a position which he held for more than 
twenty years. It will explain itself: 
5 West Sixty-FIFTrH STREET, 
New York City, June 5, 1893. 
7o John E. Du Bots, President of the Electrolibration Com- 
pany, 1122 Broadway, New York City. 

My Dear Sir:—During the past year and a half, and since I 
gave you a brief note commendatory of the Electropoise, many 
inquiries have reached my address asking for extended infor- 
mation. ‘Thecurrent pressure of professional office work has been 
too great to permit, in many cases, a response giving the par- 
ticulars desired. As I am just now shut up, by an enforced rest, 
to the quiet of my home and away from the exacting hurry of 
office work, I propose to make, and place at your service, a plain 
and simple statement, showing how I came to be acquainted with 
your work and with the merits of the Electropoise; and in this 
way, tho at a late date, I hope to furnish a response to some of 
the unanswered inquiries and to others still reaching my address. 

On December 10, 1893, you called at 7he Christian Advocate 
office in this city, bringing from highly esteemed friends in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., letters of introduction commending you to my fullest 
confidence as a most worthy resident of that city for several years, 
yourself and family being members of one of the prominent Nash- 
ville churches. Of course, these letters insured you a hearty 
In course of our conversation you ‘explained the pur- 
construction, and method of use of the Electropoise. 
Fortunately my early academic researches, both as a student and 
teacher, had embraced as specialties the subjects of Heat 
and Electrictty.* 1 was prepared, therefore, to perceive and 
appreciate a necessary and philosophic relation (cause and effect) 
between the thermal electric methods observed in the Electro- 
poise and the curative results alleged. While we know that the 
effects caused by the polar differences of heat and electricity are 
measured by the number of degrees indicating such differences, 


welcome. 


pe se, 


the gua/ity of those effects, as beneficial or otherwise, can only 
be determined by actual personal test by the patient. 

I had then been for several years a sufferer from facial neural- 
gia, which, except at brief intervals, had constantly increased in 
severity. My treatment, up to that time, had embraced that of 
different medical shools, including that of two specialists. 
Indeed, at that time the prospect of much further professional 
work for me was not hopeful, and the opportunity of testing the 
efficacy of the new curative was welcomed. 

The trial was made the same evening at my home. 
could have been simpler or more effective. Five minutes sufficed 
for all needed adjustments of “poise,” supply of pitcher and ice, 
and the attaching to the body of the plate at the end of the in- 
sulated metallic cord which connects it with the polarizer, in this 
case held in the palm of the hand against and beneath the suffer- 
ing side of the face on the pillow—a position hastily assumed 
because of the severity of the paroxysm then present. Sleep 
quickly followed (a new experience under such circumstances), 
and at about two o'clock aA.M., when I awoke, the pain had ceased, 
and did not return until late in the ensuing afternoon, when it 
was much less acute and when the second application of the Elec- 
tropoise was similarly effective. This treatment, both in kind 
and in results, continued until the neuralgia failed to return. 


Nothing 


* Since the receipt of this letter I learned from Dr. De Puy (in response 
to my inquiry made for the information of our company. and their patrons) 
that while principal of Coudersport Academy, Pennsylvania, in 1842-43, he 
gave the lectures on heat and electricity, and later gave instruction in the 
same subjects while joint principal of Alexander Classical Seminary, New 
York; and that his chair in the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, 
N. Y., 1849-54, embraced for a part of that period the department of natural 
philosophy, including the experimental lectures of the laboratory on heat, 
electricity, and magneto-electricity. In his written works Dr. De Puy in 
addition to those articles furnished by him for 7he People’s Cyclopedia, 
furnished also all the articles on those topics in the American revisions and 
additions to the R. S. Peale edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (25 vols., 
royal 8vo, 1893). Hence his reference to the special studies above re- 
ferred to. J. E. Du Bolts, Pres. 
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A similar result followed the use of the Electropoise for other 
ailments by members of my family and other friends. The proofs 
of the curative agency developed in these uses of the instrument, 
were as real, obvious, and conclusive as any I have ever seen in 
the realm of physics, and were in fullest harmony with all its 
known laws. 

Of course, I frankly, instantly, and openly recognized the great 
yalue of the instrument, and strongly commended it, as was 
shown in the published testimonials circulated by your company. 
No fair, right-minded man, who had been relieved from such 
suffering in the way and to the extent I had been, and who had 
thoroughly tested by careful experiment and observation the 
efficacy of the new treatment as I had done, would have failed to 
be most grateful and hearty in that recognition. 

My first test of the Electropoise was made in the evening of 
December 10, 1893, and a short time afterward my first testi- 
monial was given. Many months later I was able to ask you to 
say, to any inquirer, that my estimate of its value had constantly 
increased. Personally, I count it asa matter of “joyous me mory” 
to have aided to any extent, by these brief and early testimonials, 
in bringing relief to many sufferers who had been vainly seeking 
it, often under expensive, as well as utterly unsuccessful, methods 
of treatment. 

The scores of letters which I have received from various 
persons, some of them ministers of the Gospel, including mis- 
sionaries, and others, including esteemed citizens well known to 
the public (and who were led by my published note into a corre- 
spondence with your office, resulting in the purchase and helpful 
use of the instrument), have been a sufficient return for the per- 
sonal interest taken. For this interest and incidental agency I 
have never received any commission, as your books will show, 
nor have I had from the first until now the slightest financial 
relation to your company. 

Among the numerous inquiries which have reached me recently 
is one expressing surprise that more physicians do not recom- 
mend the Electropoise. Physicians, as a rule, are dominated by 
the “schools” to which they belong. In their social and profes- 
sional life they are under the restrictions of professional limita- 
tions, which must be rigidly observed under penalty. It is 
common for medical graduates to connect themselves for their 
initial practical work with older practitioners, who are confirmed 
in the old ruts as to methods of treatment; and hence it is that 
innovations in medicine are few and slow, except in cases where 
one drug is substituted for another drug. 

But some 


estimable physicians do openly recommend, the 


Electropoise and use it in their practise, and others in larger 
number quietly permit their patients to wse the new treatment; 
but this permission is sometimes withheld until every previous 
remedy known to the profession has been vainly tried. Why 
should not every physician, whose chief mission should be to re- 
store, with the least delay possible, the health of his patient, and 
by such methods as will least imperil his constitution, be free to 
choose his own curative without fear of the ostracism of the pro 
fessional school whose parchment he bears? 

A physician, a resident in this city, on reaching his home one 
evening, having with him an Electropoise for the purpose of test- 
ing its effect upon one of his patients later in the evening, was 
attacked with an paroxysm of toothache. He 
followed a suggestion to test the instrument upon himself, ex- 
perienced immediate relief, and now uses it with equal success 
for the relief of other patients suffering from various ailments. 

The following illustration, given to me by one of the parties 
present, is also in point: A 
others in your office, No. 1122 Broadway, to watch Governor 
Morton’s review of the parade of the veterans on the last Decor 
ation Day, saw the Electropoise, and, on learning its use, in- 


excruciating 


gentleman who was present with 


quired if it would cure a chronic ailment which had long troubled 
him, and from which he was then suffering severely 


y. He was 
asked to try it at once. 


This he did, and his trouble was so much 
relieved that he purchased the instrument and carried it home 
with him. 

The Electropoise is the simplest and most easily understood of 
all effective scientific curative agencies. Every part of it is freely 
opened for inspection. It presents no questions of mystery 
beyond those involved in all apparatus for the development and 
application of the principles of heat and electricity. In answer 
to all other economic questions as to the certainty of cure in speci- 
fied cases, the inquirer is properly told: “The instrument has 
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cured apparently similar cases; it can be 
easily and quickly tested.” 

This test requires nocostly drug of doubt- 
ful effect upon the constitution, or expen- 
sive professional attendance. A _ whole 
household may be supplied by a single 
Electropoise. A friend, who made his pur- 
chase less than a year ago, estimates his 
saving in expense at a considerable sum, 
while the improvement in the health of his 
family, resulting from its use, is beyond 
price. 

With congratulations to yourself and 
your associates in your great success thus 
far in the introduction of the Electropoise, 
and with the best wishes for the future, 
I remain respectfully and very truly yours, 

W. H. De Puy. 


Stricken with Paralysis. 


P. S.—The following, which appeared in 
The Western Christian Advocate of May 
22, 1895, has been inclosed to me, with re- 
quests from several sufferers from paralysis 
for particular information as to the “rem- 
edial” treatment quickly and effectually em- 
ployed in the case referred to. 


[From the Western Christian Advocate.} 

Dr. W. H. De Puy, on April 30, while preparing 
toleave the New York Christian Advocate office at 
the close of office hours, was suddenly stricken with 
paralysis, the stroke involving the right side. For- 
tunately several good friends among his associates 
at the publishing house were at hand, and remedial 
help was quickly obtained, and proved so effectual 
that circulation was speedily restored and he was 
able to be removed to his uptown home. Failing 
to take the immediate rest which the serious nature 
of the attack required, after a few days he was 
again prostrated with paroxysms of numbness in 
the hand and arm, and since that time has been 
confined to his room. He is now steadily improv- 
ing, and he expects, after a few weeks of further 
rest, to resume work on some partially completed 
books upon which he has long been engaged. 


Similar inquiries came after notices in 
other papers. 

To these inquirers this brief response is 
cheerfully given: As soon as the nature of 
the attack was recognized, and while the 
friends were engaged in rubbing the side 
affected, another kindly, at the patient’s re- 
quest, hastily called Mr. J. E. Du Bois, of 
the Electropoise office; and the latter, 
whose office was near by, quickly re- 
sponded, and applied the Electropoise, first 
to the left wrist, and a little later to the 
right ankle. No drug or other medicine 
of any kind was used. The patient con- 
tinued the application of the instrument 
during the night, and the next morning 
returned to the office feeling no other in- 
convenience from the attack, except that of 
being much weakened in the stricken side. 
In the afternoon he attended a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Sunday- 
School Union, of which he is a member. 
He now believes there would have been no 
early after-effects if he had followed the 
advice of his more prudent friends and pro- 
fessional attendant. Later, during the oc- 
casional and severe attacks, the Electro- 
poise was applied at or near the stricken 
parts of the body with speedy and unfailing 
relief, until they ceased to return. 

W. Hz. Dz. 


* Il rite for circulars. 





THE POPULAR NORWICH LINE. 


What with Christian Endeavor Conventions and 
Knights Templar Conventions,and an unusual amount 
of traveling by the plain ordinary citizen, this has been a 
busy summer for the boat lines between New York and 
Boston. ‘The Norwich Line has been a particularly pop- 
ular route between the two cities, The reason is not far 
toseek. It has the fastest boats on the Sound, new and 
stanch and strong and safe. It does the trip between 
New York and Boston in the quickest time and in the 
most convenient hours. Itstrain service between Boston 
and New London, with the new Parlor and Vestibuled 
cars, is very fine in all respects: and the officials of this 
line, both on the trains and on the boats, are famous for 
their efficiency and their courtesy. 

If you are going from New York to New London, 
Norwich or Boston or vice versa, take the Norwich Line. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


The features of the business week are acontinu- 
ance of the remarkable strength ofthe demand for, 
the increase in the production of, and the advance 
in prices of steel andiron, practically all first-class 
producing plant having been put into service, and 
not a few of thecripples. Striking as was the de- 
mand for and advance in the price of wheat, leather, 
cotton, and other staples for a month or two follow- 
ing March 1 last, no rebound since the depression 
of 1894 has been stronger or more surprising than 
that in iron and steel. 

Of the same nature is the evidence of improved 
business conditions shown by theactivity in almost 
all manufacturing lines, more particularly, of 
course, those in which iron and steel are employed. 
Demands for railway cars have been heavily in- 
creased, as have requests for steel rails, and in 
consequence for Bessemer pig iron. In cotton 
goods present prices, whichhave an upward ten- 
dency, do not represent the full advance in the 

uotations of raw material. While midsummer 

ulness characterizes all but a few departments 
of industry and commerce, it 1s plain that the dis- 
tribution is far in excess of the total one year ago, 
and that the outlook is quite favorable. 





Prices have shown no great change this week, | 
cotton, leather,and prints being noteworthy for 
advances, and copper for itsstrength after its sud- | 
den upward rush in price. Business failures as | 
reported numbered 209 throughout the United 
States this week, against 221 last week, 197 in the 
week one year ago, and 474 two years ago.—Srad- | 
street's, August 10. 


CHESS. 


Problem 83. 
By LASKER. 
Black—Three Pieces. 
K on K 4; Ps on K kt 2 and 3. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
K on Q Kt 6; Bs on K 6and K R4; KtsonK4gand 
QBs; Ps on Q 2 and 6. 
White mates in two moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


We adopt the following notation to save room. 











White’s move is indicated by the numerator, 
Black's by the denominator: 
No. 78. 
Q—B 3 R—K 2 B—Kt 2 mate 
I. - a = . ° 
PxQ PxR 
Of  . tnreenr Kt—K 7 mate 





: 3: 
anything else 





























anekes R—K 6 Kt—K 7 mate 
= — 2. 3 

K—B 3 any 

0ssee Ktx Kt ch Q—Q B 3 mate 
I. 2. 3. 

Kt—B 5 K—B 3 . 

tibia eto Rx Kt Kt—K 7 mate 
I. - 2. ——_—_— 

Kt—K 3 any 7 

Gombe Q—Q 3 ch B—Kt 2 mate 
I —— 2. = 3. 

B—B 2 PxQ “ 

Mm — =. even RxB mate 
2, —— 3 
K—B 3 


These are the essential moves. 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, whosays, ‘ This is a very fine 





Feed Them Properly 
and carefully; reduce the painfully large per- 
centage of infant mortality. Take no chances 
and make no experiments in this very important 
matter. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 





densed Milk has saved thousands of little lives. 
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composition;” F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N.C., 
who writes, ‘*One of the best you’ve given;"”” Leon 
E. Story, Washington; A. Tooley, Brockport, 
N. Y.; J. F. Dee, Buffalo, whose manner of solving 
this problem is both interesting and instructive 
It must be remembered that Mr. Dee solves thx 
problems without the use ofthe board. He writes: 
“The key to the Key-move is indicated by the 
White Pawn on Q Kt 3, showing that the Whit: 
Bishop is to be employed on another file; but the 
White Queen blocks the way, hence, she must bs 
moved to the left of the K Kt file on account « 
Black KtonKR4. She must, therefore, be of 
fered as a sacrifice, followed by a similar offerins 
of the Rook, so that the Kt at K Kt 6 can adminis- 
ter the coup de grace. 

Several of our solvers sent as the Key-mov: 
P—Q 4, and R—K B 7._. P—Q 4 cuts off the protec- 
tion tothe P on Kt 6. For instance, as one of our 
solvers gives it: P—Q 4 R= ik P 

.~—-— 
K—B 3 
then, 2, Ktx Kt P,and youcannot mate next move. 
R—B 7 allows the Black K to get away from the 
attack of Kt; he.has two squares, K 3 and 4. 





No. 


79- 
Q—Kt 7 P—B 5 Q—Q B 7 mate 
rang 2—— -—_— 
K—B 3 K x P must 
were Q—Q 4ch Q—Q Kt 4 mate 
1. ——- > 3; 
KxP K—Kt 6 must 
ivaces Kt—Kt 5 ch Q—Q B 7 mate 
1. -———— .—_— — 
K—Q) 3 K—B 3 or 4 
We 2 tae Kt—Q 4 mate 
K—K 3 
Kt—Kt 5 Q—Q R 7 mate 
.7—- = ., oe 
K—Kt 3 K—R 3 0r4 


Correctly solved by all those who were success- 
ful with 78, and also the Revs. H. Witte, Port- 
land, Ore., andS. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa ; ‘'r. 
Armstrong, Olympia, Wash.; J. F. Fulcher, Gaus- 
den, Ala.; W. Peirce, Tazewell, Va.; C. F. Putney, 
Independence, Ia., who writes: ‘*No. 79 reminds 





“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys ’’— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker 
tough glass. 


of 


FREE! 


We direct special atten- 
tion to the following re- 
markable statement: For 
many years I suffered from 
Catarrh, which destroyed 
my hearing, and for twenty- 
five years I was so deaf that 
I could not hear a clock 
strike by holding my ear against it. I had 
tried every known remedy, and nothing 
gave me the slightest relief. I obtained Dr. 
Moore’s treatment, and in three weeks m) 
hearing began to improve, and now I can 
hear common conversation across a room 
can hear a clock strike in an adjoining 
room, 30 feet away. I think Iam entire) 
cured, and my hearing permanently re- 
stored. EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kan: 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
ment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prov: 
beyond doubt that it will cure Deafness 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I wil! 
for a short time, send Medicines for thre« 
months’ treatment free. Address, 





J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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me of one of our Western stories; we call them 
‘Twisters.’ 


The Hastings Tournament. 


We give the list of competitors at the Hastings 
Tournament, arranged according to countries: 

America —Steinitz, Albin, and Pillsbury. 

Canada—W. H. K. Pollock. 

er om Lasker. Blackburne, Bird, 
Gunsberg, Mason, Teichman, and T insley 

France—M. Janow ski. 

Germany—Tarrasch, Bardeleben, 
W albrodt. 

Italy—Signor Vergani. 

Russia—T'schigorin and Schiffers. 

Austria—Marko and Schlechter. 

At the time of going to press, 
sult of five rounds. 
and one draw. 

Pillsbury, the young American, is doing nobly; 
he has 3% won and 1% lost: Lasker has won 3 and 
lost 2. "Tschigorin has 4to his credit, and 1 against 
him. Tarrasch, who has been waged among the 
“Big Four” has lost 3% and won 1} 

The score of the other vig ers is as follows: 


_ 


Mieses, and 


we have the re- 
Steinitz leads with 4% wins 


Players. Won. Lost. ane rs. Won. Lost. 
Albin a | 3 ee 3 2 
Bardeleben. 4 I | Mises. 2 3 
eee 2 2 |Schiffers.... 3% 1% 
Blackburne. 1% 2% | | Schlechter... 2 3 
Burn... . 2% 24 | Teichmann.. 2% 2% 
Gunsberg... 2 3 | Tinsley. 3 2 
anowSkl.... 2 3, lV ergani. ceene ° 5 
Marco.. 1% | Walbrodt. . 2% 2% 
Mason.,... 1% 33 2 





Events. 


Current 





are reported to have foundered near Sydney; 
fifty-four lives were lost. ... Celebrations o 
the victories of 1870 continue to be held through- 
out Germany. 

Friday, August 9. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence Convention 
adopts resolutions in favor of Sunday closing 
and reelects the officers. Vages are in- 
creased by several mining companies at Norway, 
Mich. The negro miners return to Spring 
Valley under guard, and the town is quiet. 

The reports of more Chinese outrages are not 
confirmed. 
in Asia Minor... . Anti-Hungarian riots occur 

in Slavonia. 


Saturday, August 1o. 


The hearing on the sugar bounty before the 
Controller of the Treasury is closed. lalf 
of the business buildings of Rockford, Il., are 
destroyed by fire. The cominittee appointed 
by the Legislature to investigate Philadelphia | 
municipal affairs meets for the first time 


The New York tailors’ strike is officially de- 
clared off. 

Americans in Shanghai criticize Minister 
Denby’s course; the State Department an- 


nounces that due steps were taken to protect 
Americans in China. 


Sunday, August 11. 
The British warship Rainbow is ordered to 


Foo Chow to protect foreigners. . Mr. Glad- 
stone writes a letter on Armenia; his utterances 
produce a great effect in England. The Ge r- 


man Admiralty Court, in the case of the ibe 
Crathie collision, decides against the owne rs of 
the Crathie. . Russia tells the 
deputation that it will not aid Bulgaria unless 
Prince Ferdins and abdicates. 





Monday, « nie £<. 


The Texas Democratic State Silver Convention | 


meets at Fort Worth... . Rhode Island woolen 
mills increase wages on light goods. ... The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadeiphia, and 
the Westinghouse Electric Company of Pitts- 
burg, are consolidated. 

Chinese troops are sent to the scene of the 
massacre of missionaries near Kucheng. 
Several victories of Government troops over 
insurgents in Cuba are reported. There is dan- 


of the rice crop.... The 
tournament at Hastings is begun 
gagement between the Turks and the 
donian insurgents is reported ; 


Mace- 
the latter win. 
Tuesday, August 6. 

The Missouri Democratic Silver Convention 
declares for free coinage at 16tor.. : 
miners expel all negro laborers from Spring 
Valley, Ill. Judge Goff dismisses the ~bill 
involving the validity of the South Carolina 
Registration law. The Defender beats the 
Vigilant in the race for the Drexel cup at New- 
port. 

The burning of the American mission at Jung- 
suh is reported fromthe scene of the Chinese out- 


rages. . Mr. Gladstone makes a pro-Armenian 
address at Chester. . Cholera is raging in 
Russian Podalia; the peasants resist the erec- 
tion of temporary hospitals....A_ riot of 
laborers in Argenau, Germany, is suppressed 
by the troops... . The revolutionary party 
forms a_ provisional government in Cuba; 


General Maceo is proclaimed president. 
Wednesday, August 7. 

The free-silver men are defeated in the Iowa 
Democratic State Convention, and a “sound 
money” platform is adopted; W. F. Babb 
is nominated for governor. ... Ex-Senator 
McLaurin is nominated for governor by the 
Mississippi Democrats. . The white miners 
at Spring Valley, II1., oor the war on the 
negroes atan end. ... The Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of America opens its silver 
jubilee in New York... . The strike of the New 
York tailors is nearly over; most of the con- 
tractors grant their demands. ... Another gold 
shipment is made to Europe. 

Advices from China confirm the reports of the 
massacre; soldiers plunder a mission building 
at Kucheng. General Dominguez consents 
to become Governor-General of Cuba. 
Justin McCarthy issues a manifesto against the 
Parnellite Nationalists. 


"hursday, August 8. 


Judge Howell E. Jackson, of the United States 
Supreme Court, dies at Nashville. . Spring 
Valley, Ill., is again under mob rule, the white 
miners refusing to allow the negroes to return. 

. The Mississipp1 Democrats, in State Con 
vention, declare for free-silver. ... A railroad 
wreck occurs near Plymouth, N.H.... A dis- 
patch from General oeent States that 
everything is quiet at Jackson's Hole....A 
portion of a new eight-story building collapses 
in New York and a number of workmen are 
killed or injured. 

There are rumors of further outrages upon 
missionaries in China. . Two British steamers 





It Induces Sleep. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


_ Dr. S. T. Lineaweaver, Lebanon, Pa., says: 
induces a quick sleep, and promotes digestion.”’ 


“ec It 


| and its application to the traffic of a great railroad. 


ger of famine in Japan, owing to the failure | 
7 international chess | 


. Riotous | ~ 





All About t Block § Signals. 


‘* Block Signals on the New York Ce ntral, fi 
addition to, and number 17 of the popular “* Four-Track | 
Series,’ of ‘‘ America’s Greatest Railroad,’’ is from the 
press of the American Bank Note Company; contains 64 
pages, narrow octavo, beautifully printed on coated paper 
and illustrated with graphic pictures of signal apparatus 
The 
text is from the pen of a celebrated English expert on 
Block Signals, and the subject is treated in a way that 
can not fail to interest the average traveler, as well - the 
technical engineer, It is believed that this, the latest 
of railway safety devices, has never before been so thor- 
oughly and comprehensively described and illustrated as 
in this book. 

A copy will be mailed to any address, free, post-paid, on 
receipt of three 2-cent stamps by Georce H. Danie ts, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 


Dictionary of 
United States History 


By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Brown University, formerly 
of Johns Hopkins University ; Editorial Con- 
tributor to ‘“ Century Dictionary.’ Author 
of ‘‘ History of Historical Writing 
in America.”’ 


Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant Por- 
traits of Distinguished Americans. 


the latest 


The subject is of the greatest interest. 

The author has a xational reputation. 

The Book is comprehensive and accurate. 

It is written in a clear, attractive, and interesting 
style. 

Every College Professor, Teacher, Minister, Lawyer, 
and Doctor needs it. 


Every Merchant, Mechanic 
needs it. 


Every Man and Woman, Boy and Girl needs it. 


It is valuable and necessary for all who speak the 
English language. 


It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valuable matter. 
It contains 350,000 words of solid historical facts. 


It contains nearly 300 portraits of Illustrious Amer- 
icans. 


It is arranged alphabetically in Dictionary form. 

In one moment you can find the information you 
desire. 

The book is in one volume and convenient in size 
and form to use. 

It includes every historical fact of value in relation 
to this country. 

It includes the biography of every historically promi- 
nent person of the United States. 

It will be valuable to every person, every day for 
all time. 
Sample copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

Fine English Cloth: Back Stamped in Gold, 


, Farmer, and Laborer 


2.75 
Half Morocco; Back ——— ed in Gold, Marbled Edges, + 5O 
Full Mor.; Gold Back and Side a ——— — 8, 4.50 
Full Sheep: Sprinkled Edges,. . 475 


Agent’ s Outfit, $1. -~ 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Bromfield Street, ; ‘ A Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive territory. 





. An American mission is attacked | 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 





tion at their hands : 

C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

| John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 

ton, Pa. 

| 


W. C. Gilmore, 
port, Pa 


| Henry 


811 Pine St., Williams- 


ary ai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bulgarian | 


'James G. Young, Hall Bdg, Ninth 
| and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry Emnions, Law Building, Ninth 


and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, 
Ill. 


E. Dickson, 
’ Chicago. 


Chi- 
cago, 


27 


on 


George 
ery, 


9 ‘** The Rook- 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine 8t., 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 

| Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

| Chas. E, Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 


innanseatibs Minn. 
| Nathan R. Park, 


28 Chamber of Com- 


merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 


ta, Ga. 
Henry P. Karch, N 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 
Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 
Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 
George P. Goff, 
207 Larkin 
Cal. 


Yew Strome Build- 


‘‘Shatmore House,” 


Street, San Francisco, 


CANADA. 

Nassau B, Eagen, 
ronto. 

W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 


ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


Toronto St., To- 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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GEN-U-N-E - BAT-TLE-FLELD - CANES 
SPECIAL OFFER until September Ist. 


We will give, free, a genuine piece of Confederate 
currency ($1.00 bill or larger), with each order, cash 
with order, for one of our genuine Battle-field Canes, 
cut from any one of the following battle-fields: Seven 
Pines, Fair Oaks, Garnet Farm, Cold Harbor, Malvern 
Hill, and Petersburg. 

While these canes are pleasing in appearance, they 
are thoroughly practical walking-sticks, mostly of 
hickory, oak, sweet gum, and holly, straight or shep- 
herd’s crook styles, as preferred. We will gladly send 
any special length or diameter of cane ordered. 

\\ The price of these Canes, with bill of Confederate 
b currency, is the same as for cane alone, ONE DOLLAR, 
postage paid, and is good only to September Ist. 





MALS Wad 
ee at 
SOUVENIR CANE CO., J. 0. ALWOOD, Manager, 

1002 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 





HICHLY INTERESTING SUMMER TOURS. 








There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 
of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line. and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- | For further particulars ask your nearest ticket 
cific Steamships. | agent, or address: 
J. F. DOLAN, Agent, 2 King St. East, Toronto. 
For Descriptive Pamphlets, Ti bles ick L. H. MYRAND, Agent, QueBEc. 
af — = Tablesand Tickets | =f, FOSTER CHAFFEE, Dist. Pass’r Agent, 
w= i wissen oak a to . “ edie 128 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
E. V.4 NNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 
H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut C. F. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Sts., Philadelphia. General Manager. 
H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. General Offices, 228 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


The Most Delightiul Vacation Trips 


J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
ARE OFFERED BY THE 


w. nang = woah Guarantee Loan Build- 
Northern 
Steamship Company’s 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
EXCLUSIVELY PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS 


cisco, or to 
NORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mon- 
Operating on the Great Lakes. 


Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 
| Take a Holiday and go through 


AMERICA’S FAIRYLAND 


The Thousand Islands, 
The Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
And the River Saguenay. 
You can see more and get greater comfort in 
traveling on our palace steamers than by any other 
means. Steamers leave Torouto until September 
15 daily, except Sunday. at 2.00 p.m., and Clayton 
daily, until August 24th, at 6.20 a.m., for Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay River. 





ALEX. MILLOY, 


Traffic Manager. 


treal, Can. 


California in 3; Days 


Via the NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


Except in size, unequaled by anything afloat. 
All meals served in Dining Cars. 


Forming in connection with the Great 
Northern Railway 


The Dustless and Most Delightful 
Route Across the Continent. 


Sleeping car 
reservations, tickets and all information at Ticket 
Office of CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY, 423 Broadway, New York City. 


Fos full particulars and printed matter, address 


W. B. KNISKERN, H. A. GROSS, 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agent, G. E. P. Agent, A. A. HEARD, General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO ILL. NEW YORK. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 
is the only device that prevents lo 
sided Boot-H Guaranteed to add 









t-Heels. 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied 7 any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six pels protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. Address, 


“Joker's Dictionary.” 


A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass, 





INGERSOLLISM AT BAY. 


“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.”’ 
But wise minds accept Dr. Talmage’s masterly 
replies to Ingersoll’s attacks on the Bible, and to th 
other opponents. 26 sermons, 1 vol., paper boun 
20 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Compan) 
Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Shakespeare—About $3,500 per Volum, 
is the value of original copies of the First Folio ky 
tion of Shakespeare; sole authority for nearly a 
his plays. Our reduced (&vo) photographic fa 
simile, page for page, thereof, bound in cloth, $2.° 
post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafay 
ette Place, New York. 

Cured Safely, by 
telligent and _= scientif 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per 


manently. We guarantee a cure or refur 


your money. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


orpulency 


The Sunnyside «x x 
xk* Rae for 


escription 


Styles and Sizes, 


from $6 to $30 + ¥% 
* x Extension Bookcase 


Can be enlarged for a trifling expense to any desired 
capacity. Sunnyside Bookcase Co., Girard, Pa. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN BROAD SCOTCH 


THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH, 
Who has come to the front of late years, as an au 
thority on Scottish language and literature, has pre 
pared, with long and painstaking labor, 

A SCOTTISH VERSION 

of the New Testament. Whether such a publication 
will be as well accepted as its merits deserve, will 
depend upon the action and good will of the lovers 
That the work 
is approached in the most reverent spirit, and accon 
plished in the most fascinating style, all readers 
may be assured. 

The work will be published in 12mo0, double-col- 
umns, brevier type, on good paper, cloth; with head 
ings and numerous foot-notes in broad Scotch : on 
the following condition : 

The regular price will be $1.56. But if 2,500 ad 
vance subscribers send in their orders for copies 
(payable when ready for delivery, at ONE DoLLAR 
each), promptly, the work will be immediately pro 
ceeded with. 

*,* This is an excellent opportunity for the num 
erous and increasing Scottish Societies in the United 
States and Canada to foster an undertaking which 
must appeal tothe heart of cvery one possessing 
Scottish blood, or cherishing Scottish memories 


of the Scottish tongue in America. 





ADVANCE-ORDER BLANK. 


(Sign this or a Copy of it, and Send to us.) 


Gentlemen ;—I agree to take and pay for..... 
copies of THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BroaD Scotcs, 
by Rev. Wm. Wye Smith, as per your advance offer, 
at $1.00 per copy, and will remit for the same when 
notified you have received a sufficient number of 
subscriptions to enable you to publish at that price 
and that you are ready to send me the books. 


Signed... 
| 


a EE 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New Yor 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Literary Digest. 


THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 


Simplicity, Durability, Neatness 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.’- 








THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








Nature, London, England, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor: ‘‘It passes the wit of ‘man to suggest anythin 
which ought to have been done which has not been done to make the Dictionary a ee . 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Embodies Many New Principles in Lexicography. 
247 Editors and Specialists. ——— Over 500 Readers for Quotations. 





More than 5,000 Illustrations. 
CONTAINS 














301,865 


75,000 
Yocabulary More 

Terms ; Vocabulary 

also Terms 
a Complete than in any of 

Appendix of the other 

Proper Names, Largest 

Dictionaries. 


et 


we 


wy 

i 
— j 
7 
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Cost Over $060,000. 


guages, University of Missouri: ‘The general ar- 
rangement of matter is so vastly superior that I 
can hardly say enough in its praise. .. . 


Harvard University, Pror. ANDREW PRESTON 
Peaspopy: ‘The Standard Dictionary will prove 
of invaluable service, and will last while the Eng I 
lish language remains essentially unchanged. I[t| congratulate the editors on the most perfect 
may need supplements, but will not have to be| dictionary ever made in any language.” 
rewritten for three or four generations to come.” | Edmund C. Stedman: “It is the most inclusive 

Yale University, Pror. A. M. WHEEter: “Clear,| 0d scholarly of recent English dictionaries in 


° not more than two volumes.” 
coneine, accurate; at once scholarly end popular, Journal of Education, Boston: “It will make 


a delight to the eye and mind. 
‘is the world its debtor, and all who write must 
Oxford University, England, Prof. A. Sayce: “‘It praise it evermore. It challenges criti- 


is certain to supersede all other existing diction- | Gigm and commands admiration.” 

aries of the En language.” The New York Herald: ‘‘We are free to pro- 
Cambridge University, England, Pror. J. E. nounce it the most complete dictionary yet 

Sanpys: “It is an admirable work, and deserves ng 7 

to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic." | The Liverpool Post, England: ‘It is an imple- 
Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: “It ment that will be of vast service to those who cul- 

comes nearest to my idea of a first-class diction-| tivate the literary arts on either side of the At- 

” 


lantic. It is a monument to American industry 
bg om States Patent Office, A. G. WILKEINson, 
nci 


no less than the Great White City by Lake 
pal Examiner, formerly Professor of Lan- Michigan.” 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES: 


IN TWO VOLUMES. IN ONE VOLUME. 
PER VOL. CO 


MPLETE. 
$16.00 | Half Russia- - - - - - +--+ + + + $12.00 


Half Russia - - - - - = - $7.50 
Full Russia { wun Denison's , 8.50 17.00 | Full Russia tee a >) 
Full Morocco | Reference Index { 11.00 22.00 | Full Morocco! ‘rence *ndex. - - 18.00 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York: London: Canada. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 





STANDARD SERIES. 


The following Books, some in 4to and some in 8vo, are 





clearly printed on good paper, and are bound 
in heavy manilla paper covers: 


$.c. 

Orations of Demosthenes.............+..esee0ees 40 
The celebrated translation by Thomas Leland 

(complete). 

Frondes Agrestes. John Ruskin... ............ 15 
Readings in modern painters: art, the sky, 

stream and sea, mountains, stone, plants, 

flowers, etc., etc. 

Joan of Arc. Alphonse de Lamartine.......... 10 
Lamartine was a master of style. 

Thoughts of Aurelius Antoninus... ............. 15 
The Thoughts of the celebrated Roman Em- 

peror, Antoninus, is one of the classics. 

Macaulay’s Essays. Lord Macaulay........ .. 15 
Essay on Milton, Dryden, the Athenian Ora- 

tors, History. Bunyan, Johnson, and Montgom- 

ery’s poems. 

Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold................... 15 
“It is a work of great beauty. It tells astory 

of intense interest.""—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Life of Christ. Canon Farrar... ..............+ 50 
Most popular; over 400,000 copies sold. 

Carlyle’s Essays. Thomas Carlyle.............. 20 
Essays on Goethe, Burns, Schiller, etc. 

Self-Culture. John Stuart Blackie.............. 10 
“We warmly commend the book to all.”— 

Episcopal Recorder. 

Knight's History of England..................+. 2 80 
“The best History of England.”"—Pres. Noah 

Porter, D.D., LL.D. 

Letters to Workmen. John Ruskin............. 30 
“They are a mine of riches.”.—The Presbyte- 

rian, iladelphia. 

Idylls of the King. Alfred Tennyson............ 20 

Town meme Canon cnet ieee beaenenen 15 
Geology of the soil, the pebbles, the stones in 

the wall, coal in the fire, lime in the mortar, etc. 

Life of Alfred the Great. Thos. Hughes........ 20 

Outdoor Life in Europe. P. P. Thwing......... 20 

Calamities of Authors. Disraeli................ 20 

Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin............... 15 
Not anything from the pen of John Ruskin is 

more quaint or valuable. 

Memories of My Exile. Louis Kossuth ......... 40 

The Hermits. Canon Kingsley. ............ . - 

Pulpit Table-Talk. Edward B. Ramsay. ....... 10 

Bible and Newspaper. C. H. Spurgeon......... 15 
How to garner Bible truths from the news- 

papers. 

Lees. Be. OC. OC, Cabtetssnccccccececcccescccces 20 

Goldsmith‘s Citizen of the World................ 20 
Europe through the eyes of a Chinese philoso- 

pher. 

America Revisited. George Au us Sala..... 20 
A very su ive review of what he saw and 

thought of America. 

Lessons in the Closet. Charles F. Deems, D.D.. 20 
Devout meditations on the first thirteen chap- 

ters of Acts. 

Reminiscences of Lyman Beecher............... 10 
“In this entertaining little volume are given 

many incidents not heretofore published. The 

author was converted under Dr. Beecher’s 
preaching.” —Christian Herald, Detroit. 

John Ploughman’s Talk. By Rev. C. H. Spur- 

ucanuace tidak sea<eshnbcocesisases Jae 
Spurgeon's celebrated book, semi-humorous} 12 
in style ; 300,000 sold in England. 

Choice of Books. Thomas Carlyle............ 

Manliness of Christ. Thomas Hughes... . .... 10 
“Its value lies in its simplicity. earnestness, an 

in its high ideal of life.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 

Life and Work of St. Paul. Canon Farrar.... 50 
‘* Most interesting life of Paul ever published.” 

—Boston Congregationalist. 

Salon of Madame Necker. PartI. O. d’Haus- 
Sian ah obGukededc sci ccnbtercesdas ruben 15 
Madame Necker was one of the most famous 

women of her age. 

Salon of Madame Necker. PartII. O. d’Haus- 
CO eat ibaenccckasd Babs. dnia dense 15 

Mister Horn and His Friends. Mark Guy Pearse 15 


Full of religious humor, satire and remarkable 
spiritual flavor. 


Sent post-free on receipt of price. 





New York: Funk & WaGNna.is Company, 
30 Lafayette Place. 
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The—~ 


Lawton 
Simplex Printer 


saves time and labor; money too—100 let- 
ters, postal cards, copies of music, draw- 
ings, or typewritten copy, in almost no 





time, and exact copies at that, by using the 
Lawton Simplex. Requires no wash- 
ing or cleaning, and saves its cost over and 
again in sending out notices. Costs but 
little ($3 to $10). 

Cavution.—Other ¢hings are being made and called Sim- 


plex Printers. The only way to be sure of getting the genu- \ 


ine is to see that yours is the Lawton Simplex Printer. Send 
for circulars. Agents wanted. 


meaner « CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
so 

66 Devonshire St., Boston. 

101 Lake St., Chicago. 

132 California St., San Francisco. 











The Encyclopedia of Missions, 
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A DESIDERATUM TO MANY. 


BOUND VOLUME 


xX 


LITERARY DIGEST 


November, 1894, to April, 1895. 
With Full and Copious Indexes. 


780 pp. Substantially “Bound in Cloth. 
Price, $4.00. Carriage Free. 


No better compendium of the thought and 
research of the entire civilized world, as pre- 
sented in the periodical literature of all coun- 
tries, in all departments of human life and 
knowledge, covering the period named, is 
anywhere obtainable. 

We have also a few copies each of the following 
volumes: 


Vol. VIII., 690 pP-» containing the weekly num- 
bers from November, 1893, to April, 1894, inclusive. 


Vol. IX., 780 pp., containing the weekly numbers 
from May to October, 1894, inclusive. 


Each with full indexes; cloth-bound, etc. 
Price, Per Vol., $4.00, Carriage Free. 


Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
30 LaraYETTE Pace, New YORE. 
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A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Biographical, 
with Maps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. Edited by Rev. Edwin [lunsell 
Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Society for the Levant. 









Complete in Two Octavo Vols. Cloth. Over 1,400 pp., with Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12.00, Carriage Free. 








Ex-Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: ‘‘ The entire Christian world will appreciate so grand a work... . Itcoversall the 
important facts touc the numerous missions of all denominations in all lands, and of all peoples, their languages and 


surroundings, among whom missions are founded.”’ 








IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS PROMINENT FEATURES 


The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies of 
the World. 

An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The 
geographical position and population of each makes this work a 
valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, the societies at 
work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of their 
success make this feature of the Encyclopedia a real Thesaurus of 
information. 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as spe- 
cially relating to Mission Work of the Different Countries where 
Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable information concerning the Mental and Moral Characteristics, 
as well as the social Environments, Religious Tendencies, etc., of 
Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. 

Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-school 
Work, Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses. 

Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which cover al/ 
the mission fields of the world, showing location of all the Stations. 




















Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries, This feature is of 
great value, showing as they do the experiences, characters, and 
methods of the most successful workers. 


Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music and 
Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 


Valuable Appendixes, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even tho 
separate and apart from the main work, containing a Bibliography 
which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and cov- 
ering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible Ver- 
sions, arranged alphabetically and geographically; a list of Missionary 
Societies, with the addresses of their secretaries ; a list of Mission 
Stations with the Societies at work in them, and their location on the 
maps; also Statistical Tables of Societies and Countries, showing 
number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, Schools, Churches, Com- 
municants, Expenditures, etc. An indispensable feature to all who 
have occasion to speak or write on any phase of Christian Missions. 


All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valuable 
ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the volumes. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 









Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 





